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For the British Lady's Magazine. 
THE DROP OF COMMON-SBNSE.—-A 
FAIRY TALE. 

NCE upon a time there lived a 

nobleman, who, having dissi- 

pated the greater part of his a 
—Is there an individual, skilled i 
fairy-lore, whose heart dances not at 
a commencement so dear to youthful 
recollection, so delightfully ee 
taining to nothing and to no-where ? 
Hrme pleasantly describes the bitter 
complaint of a young lady, whom 
he had seduced into the perusal of 
Plutarch’s Lives, by leading her to 
believe that it was a work of imagi- 
nation. The fair readers of the 
Britisu LApy’s MAGAZINE shall 
experience no such pe rfidy—they 
may rest satisfied that there is not a 
single line of the following story to 
be found among the authors in the 
dull line of invention termed, His- 
tory. 

Ounce upon a time, then, there 
lived a nobleman, who, having spent 
the greater part of his fortune in the 
gay career of fashionable life, as a 
nobleman should do, thought fit to 
retire to his half-dilapidated mansion 
in the country, and live upon the 
remainder. ‘This resolution of the 
Baron (for so we will call him) was 
in vain opposed by his lady, a per- 
sonage of infinite wit and volubility, 
who pointed out various ways in 
which a ruined fortune miglit be re- 


paired, without the horrible alter- 
native of a secession from the bear. 
monde.—The dissipated Alcander had 


entirely recovered himself by an 
evening’s plav; the equally-profuse 
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Orgulio had obtained a place at 
court; that imprudent couple, Cle 
tander and Hortensia, when reduced 
to their last shilling, were suddenly 
relieved by the death of an old 


fashionable, who, having constantly 


attended their routs and won their 
money, thought proper to leave theny 
a fortune in return. Notwithstand- 
ing the cogency of these and a thon- 
sand similar examples, backed with 
the incontrovertible truth that, what 
had happened to one person might 
happen to another, the Baron perse- 
vered. Such, ladies, is the obstinacy 
of man.—The truth was, he had 
been brought up with a considerable 
portion of family-pride, and he felt 
that, if he attended to the profound 
remonstrances of the Baroness, he 
might lose the very land which gave 
him title and name. ‘Thus, an early 
association- -a sound, preserved him. 
Mental chymists, if but half so skil- 
ful as Sir Humphrey Davy, would 
make sad kavoc with the wisdom of 
man, the ingredients of which have 
frequently as litthe apparent con- 
nexion with the result, as pure carbon 
with the diamond. 

This dreadful determination car- 
ried into effect, the unfortunate 
Baroness had nothing to do but to 
count the green trees and complain. 
Of the former pastime, as the ladies 
are not partial to arithmetic, she 
quickly | crew weary; but indulged so 
much in the Jatter, that the Baron 
rapidly acquired the convenient fa- 
culty of considering it as unheard: 
and, reviving in himself a dormant 
taste for hunting and shooting, spent 
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most of his time in the sports of the 
field. Left in this manner to her- 
self, the unhappy lady was ander the 
insupportable necessity of attending 
to the overtures of the second and 
third-rate gentry of the neighbour- 
hood; who, for the honour of 
her company, were content to be 
treated with civil insoleuce and os- 
tentatious condescension, It is sur- 
prising how much grief people can 
bear, when they eat, drink, and sleep, 
iu due proportion: the woe of the 
Baroness was doubtless great, vet 
she not only increased in health and 
embonpoint, but absolutely disco- 
vered symptoms of favouring the 
Baron with an heir to his illustrious 
name. This was the more extraor- 
dinary, as all hopes of so desirable 
un event had been long given up by 
the noble pair; the one of whom it 
delighted, because it was what he 
had always ardeutly wished for, and 
the other, because it increased her 
consequence, and, by ancient and 
unerriug prescription, intitled her 
not only to complain, but to the pri- 
vilege of being attended to. By the 
accession of the new ideas and feel- 
ings accruing from this unlooked-for 
incident, aided by a clearer percep- 
ion of the meaning of Casar, when 
he said that he would rather be the 
first in a village than the second in 
Rome, the Baroness began to be 
convinced that existence out of the 
gay circles of the metropolis was 
possible. Whata pity that her new- 
born contentment should be as sin- 
gularly interrupted as it had been 
unexpectedly created, 

It has been observed by numbers 
of wise men, over and over again, 
that the habits and ideas which have 
governed from youth upwards, how- 
ever obliged to yield to interposing 
circumstances, rapidly revive when 
any thing recurs to revive them. The 
Baroness exhibited a striking proof 
of the correctness of this profound 


remark; for she uo soouer beard | 





that a nobleman of far higher rank 
and greater fortune than the Baron 
was coming, with his lady, to reside 
ina neighbouring chateau, than her 
feelings became perfectly anti-revo- 
lutionary. 

“Good heavens! Baron, is it pos- 
sible? the Duke and Duchess ex- 
pected at that great solitary mansion ! 
But I suppose they will bring all the 
world with them. Well, we shall 


join them, of course: but what must 


[ do to get handsomely rid of the 
canaille, with whom we have re- 
cently mixed? I shonld positively 
expire if the Duchess were to know 
of my condescension to the barba- 
rians—Mesdames la Baillie, l Avo- 
cat, et }’Apotecaire '—the thought 
will make me swoon! If you love 
me, Baron, devise some meats to 
get rid of them. But, let the worst 
happen, it is but assuming dignity, 
and what will they do?” 

** Nothing,” thought the Baron, 
“if they are wise :” but, as he wish- 
ed to avoid altercation in the present 
state of the Baroness, he did not 
choose to say so. He, however, re- 
commended the mixture of as much 
civility as possible with the re-as- 
sumption of dignity, because the 
people were well enough in éheir 
way, and doubtless would never 
entertain so absurd an idea as that 
of being much attended to, during 
the stay of the Duke and Duchess, 
This carelessness of tone in the 
Baron was rather assumed, than a 
genuine expression of his feelings, be- 
cause he had really enjoyed the so- 
ciety of Messieurs le Baillie, l’Avo- 
cat, et ’Apotecaire ; and, as he was 
more than ever determined to re- 
main in the country, since bis ex- 
pectation of an heir, he knew that he 
should want it again. At the same 
time, he by no means regretted the 
expected arrival of the Duke and 
Duchess, with whom he was partially 
acquainted, and whose countenance 
wight be favourable in a pending 
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litigation, The substance of the 
Baron’s advice to his lady, therefore, 


was to recommend the expedient of 


other great politicians—that is, to 
temporise a little; and this advice, 
after infinite persuasion, she was at 
leneth induced to follow. 

In a few days afterwards, the 
Duke and Duchess arrived: but how 
astonished was the Baroness, when 
she understood that they were unac- 
companied, except by the nec essary 
attendants. ‘The poor lady became 
absolutely hoarse with the utterance 
of conjecture. ‘ Was it possible? 
could the Duke have involved Ais 
prince ly revenues ?’——Ah! Rochie- 
fouc ault, sly insinuator, thou very 
Sir Humphrey Davy of mind before 
Hnagined, what induced the heart of 
the surmising Baroness, in the spirit 
of thy wicked maxims, to dance at 
the probability of reverses similar to 
her own! Aud you, ladies, pardon 
the necessary veracity of this narra- 
tive, the author of which has heard, 
a thousand times, from some or other 
of your fair mouths, that, so far 
from feeling any ungenerous emo- | 
tion at the lowe ring of lofty friends, 
you rejoice even at thie prosperity of | 
a pertidious lover. Oh! the pious 
conviction that follows the move- 


ment of rosy lips, with the accom. | 


paniment of fascinating smiles! It 
must be so—the Baroness was an 
exception ; so, without further apo- 
logy, to proceed — 


Contformably to the etiquette of | 
polite intercourse, the Baron and | 
Baroness immediately waited upon | 
their exalted neighbours, and were | 


received with cordiality and com- 
plaisance; but, wonder of wonders! 
not one word of explanation or regret 
from the Duchess, whose fine coun- 
tenance rather displayed marks of 
softened affection and grateful emo- 
tion, than pee vishness or discon- 
tent. 

‘* How can it be?” thought the Ba- 
souess, who recollected the character 
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: 
of her noble friend in the fashionable 
world; which was that of a female 
of great beauty and elevated endow- 
ment, deeply immersed in metropo- 
liian dissipation. “Some over- 
whelming extravagance at the gam- 
ing-table, I suppose, Baron.” 

a Likely enough,” answered the 
Baron, significantly ; “the thing is 
not unusual.” 

‘* Well—pish—Baron, you need 
not allude to—, but I am determined 
to know, if 1 trouble five hundred 
correspondents. 2 

‘The tormented lady paid the neat 
visit by herself. The Duke and 
Duchess were walking over their 
domains; but the latter had left or- 
ders that, should the Baroness call, 
she was to be shewn into her dressing- 
room, which was accordingly done. 

“ Gone to wander about the 


| grounds—together too, lke Damon 


and Phillida—quite Arcadian—very 
stupid, though! What would I not 
give,” continued she, unconsciously 
| selecting a small phial of eau de mille 
_fleurs trom an ornamented case of 
essences which stood beside ber,— 
| what would I not give to know 
the real history of these extraordi- 
| bary proceedings. 
| That thou may’st know imme- 
diately,” exclaimed a shrill squeaking 
voice, “if thou wilt be advised.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the Ba- 
roness, ** what is that ?” 

‘A friend, if thou wilt accept of 
me,” 

“There again! whence can the 
voice proceed ?”’ 

“ From the pbial in thy hand.” 
| The Baroness stood aghast with 
| terror; and, as she sometnnes looked 
/at a book, instantly recollected Le 
| Diable Boiteux. 

Are you the renowned Asmo- 

deus 2” uttered she, tremulously, 

“Ah, no; I fear that [ am not 
possessed of half so much wit as that 
redoubted demon: but I am almost 


|as powerful, aud equally as grateful.” 
A’ 











‘ Are you, then, a devil?’ 

“Not quite; but, if you are de- 
sirous of my acquaintance, break the 
phial, and you will see me.’ 

‘* Not for the world.” 

“Why not? Recollect that As-| 
modeus rewarded the student of Al- 
cala with happiness and prosperity.” 

‘The Baroness hesitated. 

Besides, your curiosity will be | 
instantly gratified on the subject of 
the Duke and Duchess.” 

The Baroness lifted up the plual. 

* Down with it.” 

The last words were scarcely ut- | 
tered, when the phial descended | 
upon the marble-hearth, and broke 
milo a thousand pieces. 

[To be continu: d.] 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. | 
MR. EDITOR, | 

I AM a bachelor from the same | 
cause that kept Thales, the Grecian, | 
from marrying; because he could | 
not sufler the casualties of a husband | 
and a father. Yet, though my no- | 
| 


tions may bea little — we dd, do 


not imagine that I have . least | 
distaste for the ladies: on red con- 
trary, Tam seldom so well pleased 


as when I am inacircle of amiable 
and well-informed females ; tor there | 
is accertaincharm in the conversation 
of an accomplished woman, that in- 
&{ nsibly interests our tee lings, fasci- 
nates our senses, and even renders 
admonition agreeable. One proof, 
at least, of my devotion to the sex 
vou will admit; for, T assure you, I 
exertall my iniluence to promote the 
circulation of your valuable Maga- 
zume, which I consider an emblem 
of what the British female ought to 
be—pleasing and intelligent. 
ln turning over your number for 
December, I was struck with the 
freedom of e xpression used by your 
correspondent, the doughty kmielit- 
errant MreRCURIUS (1 sus pect no 


aia Defence of G. KR. 





prectpitate of mercury); and, frow | 


J 





the circumstance of his so valorously 
entering into a little dispute between 
a man and his wife, I doubt not he 
is “a most gallant gentleman.” — 
Now, as I am not half so courageous 
as Mercurius, I will touch as lightly 
as possible on the little differences 
of opinion between G. R. and his 
reasonable wife; but, with your per- 
mission, will offer a word or two for 
the c onsideration of Mr. Quicksilver. 

Had not the gentleman stated him- 
self to be the father of daughters 
old enough to read to him for his 
amusement, I should have supposed 
him altogether unacquainted with 


‘the nature of “ family- quarrels,” 


from his so unhesitatingly throwing 
himself between a man and his wife. 
The first half of his letter is com- 
posed of unanswerable invectives, to 
which, from a little bashfulness on 


| my part, | can say nothing; but, at 


last, he takes a sudden start of some 
thousand years, and some thousand 
miles, and. sacrilegionsly drags poor 
old Socrates out of his peaceful grave 


‘to help bim out in an argument 


couched in Janguage which the ve- 
nerable old man never used, even 
agaist his accusers! And what is 
the argument which the good old 
philosopher is to support him in {— 
Why, in an extravagant encomium of 
hard-drinking, as if he thought this 
qualification would recommend us 
the 


to ladies; and proceeds in a 
strain that induces me to imagine 
that he estimates a man’s ¢ good or 


bad qualities, the soundness, or de- 

crepitude, of his intellect, by the 

number of bottles he can empty in 
agiven time. Thus, because G. R.’s 
plivsical powers were not so strong 
as those of his friend, Sir P. O'’Shan- 
non, or those of the venerable old 
Socrates, and apparently for no other 
reason, Mercurius asserts that G. R. 
ag unacquainted with the lives of 
the great men of antiquity;” and 
that ** he is completely destitute of 
that energy of miad which he has 









ever thought a necessary ingredient 
in the male character;” and that 
‘‘ he is without a single particle of 
philosophy ;” and that, for his un- 
Worthiness, he ought to be yoked to 
‘some modern vulgar Zantippe.” 
Now, as Mercurius is so very fond 
of making the ancients serve his 
turn, let me call his attention to an 
example, which will shew him that 
the power of putting all the rest of 
the company under the table, is by 
no Means an unequivocal proof of 
virtue or good sense ; 
of Cambyses, the cruel tyrant of 
Persia, who had gained as many 
Victories at the table as in the tield. 
One day, Cambyses demanded ot 
Prexaspes, his chief officer, what the 
Persians said of him?) Prexaspes 


; 


I mean that | 
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replied, that “they admired many | 


good qualities in him, but were 
somewhat mortified at his immode- 
rate love of wine.” The tyrant, to 
shew that wine did not deprive him 
ot his senses, drank a more than 
usual quantity; then ordered the son 
of Prexaspes to stand upon the table, 
with his left hand on his head ; Cam- 
byses then took his bow, and shot an 
arrow into the boy’s heart, and ex- 
claimed triumphantly, ‘ Have not I 
a steady hand !” 


| 
| 
| 





Now, in looking over the charac- | 
ter of G.R. Tam pleased that I can | 


differ from Mercurius in its deline- 
ation: for, if I not 
much io commend, | can find a ereal 
deal whieh may readily be torgiven, 
and but little to eondemn. i 
pears he was passionately fond of his 
Wife; and she 
same becoming attachment. On th 
fifleenth day after their happy 


riage, in 1] 


do lisce Le} 


a’ 


bibl! 
fc Very hey-day of thie 


1} 
. ! } 

passion, he was ealled into company, 
uid went, no doubt, wit 
approbation of lus wite, to shew his 
respects to an old and intimate ar 


ral 


OcCa- 


quaintance, by joing a COVES 
party called together on 


$i0ll 


c 
| 
The 


4 
Oi 


suie return of lis son: 


thie 


1 ' 

9 lL could hope, feit the 
' 
i 


} 


l}}- 


lwhat is all this, let me ask ? 
hy the pull | 



























§ 
and is Mercurius such an unseciable 
cynic, as to call this a breach of the 
marriage-vow? At table, we find 
G. R. naturally a temperate man, 
trying every means in his power to 
evade the too-rapidly circulating 
bumpers; but, notwithstanding all 
his abhorrence of every-thing like 
excess, and all his shifts and con- 
trivances to avoid falling into it, it 
clearly appears he was forcibly driven 
to the painful alternative of either 
suffering himself or offering disre- 
spect to his friend, and becoming 
the standing joke of the evening; 
and therefore G. R. did just as any 
other man, except perhaps Mercu- 
rius, would have done. ‘The next 
morning he was a true penitent, and 
“was even willing to submit to a 
but how did his 
wife receive him ?— suffer ine to say, 
not as it she had the least care about 
his reformation, or the least desire 
to reclaim lin from what she feared 
might become habitual with him. 
We do not find any of those seraphic 
reproofs, or those forgiving chidings, 
which, we are told, are the attributes 
of woman: but, unfortunately, we 
find nothme but dictatorial male- 
dictions against drankenness and 
She expresses no wish 
torestore him to that rank in society 
fromwhich she supposes him to have 
fallen by this one act of indiscretion; 
no anxiety to give a superior charm 
iohome, and make his own fire-side 
the most desirable spot on earth: 


coud scolding ~ 
5 ) Mine . 


sensuality. 


but earnestly sets about depressing 
him in his own estimation, and uses 
all her wonie eloquence to debase 
and vagabondize hun, by telling him 
that there Is neveragam any faith to 
And, for 
why, 
rorsooth, because he has been tran- 
iently led away by @ passion to 


be put in his assertions. 


i which she was never exposed, 


[ have thus dwelt upon this his 
first ofience, because it appears to 
ine, aided by the few observations | 
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have made through life, that this 
was the point at which they first se- 
parated; and from some circum- 
stance as trifling as this generally 
arise all the domestic onhappinesses 
of thousands of families; and | 
doubt not, had Mrs. R. endeavoured 
us earnestly to concihiate her hus- 
band, as she did to expose or re- 
prove him, they might now have 
been one of the bappiest couples in 


the country; for, we see, there was | 


the basis on which rest happiness 
and concord—mutual love. Instead 





of which, they now each think they | 


have separate taterests as well as 
inclinations, a thing in itself impos- 
sible; and now are living together 
from mere convenience, and in cop- 
formity to the law of the land, but 
without the least confidence in, or 
ullection for, each other. 

I do by no means wish to re- 
vive the arbiirary notions of Aris- 
toile and Nenophon, or expect to 
fiod our moder wives as romaitic 
as Panthea, the wife of Abradates; 
but Edo think that the fatal rock on 
which G. Re and his wite have 
struck, may well serve asa blazing 
beacon to warn others to avoid the 
danger, and teach them to watch 
carefully over the dispositions and 
actions of their partners; aud, when- 





ever they discover the least mean- | 


dering trom the line of propriety, 
at once aflectionately to draw them 
bach, with the silken cord of love, 
juto that path trom which they may 
have st pred aside, 

Yours, Ae. 
Die. 16, L&lo, 


PLUMBAGO. 
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Ovr oft the early kings of Revpt, be- 
mer clestrous to secure bis riches, com- 
manded a treasure house to be built - 
but the architect, intending to have 


* We insert this tradition as an amusing 
specimen of the marveilous.—Epirt. 
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some share of the treasure, instead of 
finishing the building completely, 
placed one of the stones in 50 artful 
a manner, that it could be taken out 
and put in again by one man, As 
he was prevented by death from 
accomplishing his design, on his 
death-bed he gave full instructions 
to his two sons how to execute it. 
After they had for some time plun- 
dered the treasury, and carried off 
large sums, the king, who observed 
the gradual diminution of his wealth, 
without being able to discover how 
the thieves had access to it, finding 
his seal upon the door always whole, 
ordered several strong traps to be 
left in the treasury. By this means 
one of the brothers was at last 
taken; but, finding it impossible to 
escape, le pressed his brother to cut 
off his head, and retire with it, to 
prevent any discovery. 

The king, next merning, examin- 
ing the success of his project, upon 
fading a man without a head in the 
snare, hastened out in the greatest 
alarm and confusion; but, recover- 
ing himself, he ordered the body to 
be exposed on the outside of the 
wall to the public view, charging the 
cuards placed round it to observe 
the countenances of the spectators, 
and to seize those who appeared 
sorrowful, ‘The surviving brother, 
urged by his mother’s entreaties and 
threats of exposure, formed the de- 
sign of carrying off bis’ brother's 


~ body. Accordingly, driving his asses 


| bis daughter to receive the addresses of 


thither, laden with skins of wine, 
he found means, by the stratagem of 
letting his wine run out, to intoxicate 
aud stupify the guards. While they 
were ina deep sleep, he shaved the 
nieht cheek of each of them, by way 
of derision; and, in the middle of 


‘the mght, carried off the body on 


one of his asses. 

This action stil! more astonished 
the king; who, being now more ear- 
nest to discover the thief, ordered 
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all suiters promiscuously, on con- 
dition that each should previously 
confess to her the most ingenious 
action he had ever managed, and 
the greatest crime he had ever com- 
mitted. The young man, resolving 
again to perplex the king, went to 
the palace to his daughter, and con- 
fessed to her that he had cut off his 
brother's head, and afterwards car- 
ried off his body. When she then 
offered to lay hold of him, he 
stretched out to her the arm of a 
dead man, which he had carried 
under his cloak (suspecting the inten- 
tions of the king), anc, wifile she 
supposed she had detained the cul- 
prit, he made his escape. 

The king’s resentment being now 
converted into admiration, he pro- 
mised a pardon and rew ards to the 
person who had robbed his treasury, 
if he would discover himself. ‘The 
young man, upon this proclamation, 
immediately wade himself known; 
and the king, thereupon accounting 
him far superior in dexterity to any 
man then living, gave hin his daugh- 
ter in marriage. W.1 

13 Dec. 1815. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

I CONCEIVE the subject-matter of 

the present communication to be 


within the peculiar province of your | 


Magazine; the duty and profession 
of which are, W: atchfully to collect 
Whatever may adorn the lives and 
persons, or purify the morals, of the 
female sex. Its extensive circula- 
tion is, I trust, the pledge of an 
equally extensive utility; and, in 
furtherance of that object, I wish 
to call the attention of your readers 
te a common error in domestic 
morals, 


In the social connexion, there is a | 
essentially and locally | 


character, 
exposed to almost irresistible te mp- 
tations on its own part, and to 
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suspicions equally unavoidable, and 
habitual prejudices on the part of 
others, yet relative aud destined to 
the bonds of intimate mutual asso- 
cittion, It is that of the mother-in- 
law—the object of perpetual distrust, 
and too frequently of the most ma- 
lignant and incurable hatred. ‘The 
strong natural temptation to favour 
her own offspring, induces ideas hos- 
tile to the interests of her step- 
children, and this, in course, acts 
with a more forcible eflect when her 
influence is incontrovertible over a 
weak and uxorious husband. In this 
case, of too frequent occurrence in 
the world, the children of a former 
wife may be exposed to the most 
cruel insults, and ultimately to the 
most flagrant injustice with respect 
to their family-rights and prospects 

life. An adequate strength of 
mind, as well as a due sense of jus- 
tice and portion of sensibility, ia 
both the husband and wife, can alone 
vuarantee the rights and afford a 
chance of happiness to a family in 
this predicament, which presents a 
subject of most serious reflection to 
fathers and mothers. 

But my present business is with the 
opposite side of this question, to 
which my attention has of late been 
forcibly attracted by actual occur- 
reuces, within the sphere of my owa 





knowledge. The step-mother, in her 
turn, becomes the victim of a pre- 
| Juatice engendered by the counter- 
‘acting interests of those who dread 
'herinfluence. ‘This prejudice | have 
| observed so deeply rooted in fami- 
lies of every rank, as to produce 
effects pot only destructive of their 
| quiet and happiness, but occasionally 
| of the most dangerous tendency. A 
certain labourer, being left a widower 
| with several children, married a se- 
| cond wife, who in due time brought 
him another child. Inconceivable as 
it may seem, the minds of the former 
children, young as they were, becaine 
fully imbued with the common pre- 































judice against a step-mother, and, by 
a natura! gradation, transferring their 
implacable hatred from the mother 
to her offspring, these little vincdic- 
tive urchins took every opportunity 
of persecuting the poor helpless in- 
poceut in the cradle with the most 
cruel inflictions. ‘The mother, ob- 
lized to be occasionally absent, ac- 
cording to the custom of labourers, 
left her infant in the cradle to the 
care of the other children, and on 
returning generally found it in tears 
and disturbed. The cluld being 
healthy and quiet at other times, 
suspicions were excited in the breast 
of a woman who lodged m the same 
house, and who, i consequence, 
watched the conduct of the children 
through an aperture during the mo- 
ther’s absence. The scene which she 
witnessed, and afterwards deseribed 
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to me, is one of alinost meredible | 


di pravity! and seems to sanction the 


melaneholy ideas of those Mi ho argue | 


from the innate wickedness of the 


human heart. These infant mis- 
creants were collected around the | 
cradle, pinching and sticking pins | 


into the child! They had learned 
their lesson perfectly; they said it 
was not their brother—it did not be- 
long to them. Every one of an ob- 
servant turn, accustomed to children, 
must have noticed their cunning at a 
very carly age; but the sufferings of 
infants in this way are overlooked, 
from the necessity which exists among 
the poor of trustee them to the care 
of the elder A mother 
herself told me, that, having kent 
hereldest boy of four vears old from 
play, that he micht rock the cradle 
of her infant, the bov took it so 
highly in dudgeonthat he deliberate], 


soucht a hammer, and she ecaneht 


| i 
clildre Nh. 


’ 
him in the very act ol proces lin 
beat out the child's brains! 
Its remarkable this hatred oft 
[Vinosf « 
among daughters, 


mother-in-law ys 
Spicuous 


un) thie 


» | 
renera 
’ 


The Vy 
Jae 






argument drawn from the father’s 
imprudence, in forming another con- 
nexion to their prejudice, and enter 
into a firm determination to visit his 
sins upon the head of his new wife. 
They have prepared themselves, and 
are adepts in the art of ingeniously 
tormenting. Oh! if he should dare 
to help his wife at table, before he 
had helped them! ‘Two families, 1 
the middle class of life, I know at 
this moment in these uncomfortable 
circumstances ; no blame, as far as 
can be judged, being fairly attribut- 
able to the mothers, who, on the 
contrary, seem highly-injured and 
meritorious characters.—A_ farther 
example [ have lately heard of, in 
one of the western counties. A gen- 
tleman of respectable fortune and 
education, but in the decline of life, 
losing his wife, thought proper to 
contract a second marriage. He had 
a family of daughters, who felt them- 
selves so highly offended at the im- 
prudent conduct of their father, that, 
although no objection could he 
against the object of his choice, she 


> 


| being a lady every way worthy of his 
alliance, they immediately and finally 


quitted their paternal root. 

It is thus that self-interest, ill- 
understood and over-acted, operates 
to the disadvantage and misery of 


| both parties, 


DomESTICUS. 


net 





ost unhuiuted use of the | 


To the Edit of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Bit. 

ON taking up your Magazine for 
this month, 1 involuntarily opened 
it atthe letter of SELINA S-—-. My 
ve was instantly caught by her 
|touching complaints ; aad I juipa- 
heatiy glaneed over the contents, 
expeeting cerfainly no less than that 
Mir. S— was ‘at a tyrant as 
ver wore mustachoes tn Spain, or a 
turban in the domimions of the erand 
Yo speak the truth, [verily 

{7 tincture of the 


| La heve TP have a 
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imagination busily conjured up a 
series of oppressions, which should 
interest my feelings and rouse my 
warmest indignations: judge then, 
Mr. Editor, judge of my disappoint- 
ment and mortification, when I dis- 
covered that the most prudent care 

her health and happiness, 
greatest attention to her intellectual 
jmprovement, and strictest conside- 
ration in the delicacy of her dress, 
had called forth the passionate and 
energetic lamentations of the unfor- 
tunate Selina. She complains that 
he denies her the choice of her 
friends, the exertion of her own taste, 
even in her shoe-strings, and the 
disposal of that time which 
seems to think was only given her to 
be wasted; yet I found, on a strict 
investigation of her letter, that he 
interfered only in the choice of her 
friends when they were improper for 
her; in ber dress, to save her mo- 
desty; and in her time, to make her 
useful. 

For some moments I felt angry 
for the false conclusion she led me 
to draw; but 


I should only have pitied! She lost 
her mother (she says) in infancy; 
her father was stern; and she looked 
forward to the married state as the 
only one in which she could enjoy 
that liberty, her estimation, the 
climax of human happiness. The 
conduct of Mr. S— while her lover, 
and for some time afterwards, was 
such as fully verified the idea. 
was, inost probabiy, 
missive ;—that is, 
her whims, and humoured all her 
fancies. Now, Mr. Editor, as T am 


polite and sub- 


Hot mustress of much subtle reason- | 
mg, permit me to ask these plain} : 


questions:—Was this conduct de- 
ception, Or Was it not? If it was, | 
did Mr, S— act right or consistently | 
with honour (that honour, which is 
of the brightest . 
crown of virtue) by following a mode 

RiTisn Lapy's Mac. t 


one 


NO. 13. 


Remarks on Selina’s Complaints against her Husband. 


the | 


she | 
| that he deserves to feel the ill con- 
| 


a little deliberation | 
showed that | had condemned where | 


He | 


he bore with all | 


jewels in the | 
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| of conduct before marriage, which 
| it certainly never was his intention to 
continue afterwards ? 

The severity of Mr. S—’s reproof 
next fell under my animadversion. 
We reason mildly with children—we 
even coax them to do what is against 
their inclination: Mr, S— had mar. 
ried a child; and he should have 
recollected that, as he wilfully took 
on himself the management of her 
nursery, it became him to act with 
patience, and eradicate by degrees 


the bad habits which neglect had 
encouraged. | should have’ been 


better pleased, I will confess, had 
| the complaint been on his side, in- 
stead of hers; as 1 am of opinion 





sequences of marrying a woman, who, 
though (like any baby) she might 
afford an hour's amusement, was 
totally unfit for rational and domes- 
tic happiness. He chose her, most 
likely, for a pretty face or a good 
fortune; yet he looks to her for 
conjugal felicity! he expects her to 
share with him the pleasures of re- 
tirement! Who can wonder, or who 
can grieve, that he is disappointed ? 
Who can be surprised that his wife 
possesses no other qualifications than 
those of sitting at the head of his 
table, dressing herself after the pre- 
sent fashion, playing a game at cards, 
| skimming over a celebrated novel, 
and spending that fortune by extra 
| vagance, or bmpairing thet beaut 
by dissipation, for which he has for- 
feited his fire-side comforts for ever? 
| Mr. S— is not the only one who bas 
been thus rightly punished for weak- 
‘ness or avarice, and IT much fear he 
| Will not be the last. Let not, hew- 
the male sex triumph in the 
Uperlority ol their yu ivinent, whi! e 
| they daily give such mamifest proofs 
of their imbec lity in an aflair where 
their happiness honow sO 
deeply concerned. 

I remain, sir, yours 





ever, 


and are 
&c. 


| 
| SY 
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N. 
B 
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P.S. Your male readers may per- 
haps suppose, Mr. Editor, that I 
belong to the fraternity of old mi vids, 
and am glad to attribute the mihect 
I have experienced to the bad sense 
of the men, or the want of beauty 
and fortune; but this conclusion, | 
beg leave to assure them, 1s false, as 
Tam but just old enough to hope, 
and therefore have not yet learned 
to despair! 


<< 
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ANECDOTE OF THE SULTAN SELIM IIL." 


Two adventurers of the lower class, 
seeing the favour which the Frances 
enjoved with the Sultan Selim, and 
how verv easy he was of access, re- 
solved, if possible, to profit by the 
liberality of this munificent prince ; 
and success appeared to them easy, 
if they could but present him with 
some novelty, no matter how strange 
or ridiculous their invention might 
be, provided they could make it pass 
for European. After devising and 
rejecting various plans to make the 


sultan draw his purse-strings, they at | 


last hit upon the following scheme : 

They caused a report to be spread 
that a strapeger had recently arrived 
in the city, bringing with him a won- 
derful bear, who could play ex- 
tremely well upon the piano-forte, 
Gossip Fame soon spread the news; 
and the sultan gave orders that “in 
bear should be brought to exhibit its 
wouderful talents in his sublime pre- 
sence, 
hour, the bear and his leader, rejoic- 
ing in what they considered the cer- 
» took the 
Being intro- 


tain sticcess of their scheme 
road to the lio. 
duced into the intertor ; Ipartinents 

they were conducted into one where, 
concealed behind Venetian blinds, all 
the ladies of the har waiting 
the arrival of the that the 
wonderful spectacle begih. 
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Their impatience was soon gratified ; 

lis highness arrived, and the moment 
he entered he was observed to regard 
Bruin very attentively. Animated 
with the hope of pleasing the royal 
spectator, our bear performed won- 
ders: he danced, caressed his mas- 
ter, and played a variety of tricks ; 
to which the sultan paid ‘great atten- 
tion. At last came the great trial of 
Bruin’s powers; he was s ordered by 





his master to play. Raising himself 
on his hind-legs, he performed, with 
lis fore-paws, a piece of music in the 
best style ; and captivated the sultan 
so completely, that he eagerly asked 
the owner of this wonderful animal 
to set a price upon him, This un- 
expected proposal threw Bruin into 
vreat confusion; and it increased 
when he found that his master, fear- 
ful lest an abrupt refusal should dis- 
cover the trick, appeared inclined to 
come to terms: “ Pray,” whispered 
the bear, while he appeared to caress 





Accordingly, at the appointed 


his leader, “ do not leave me here !” 
But the caresses which he gave his 
inaster made the sultan more eager 
to purchase him. At last, the pre- 
| tended owner thought to put an end 
toa scene, which he plainly perceived 
Bruin could not sustain much longer, 
by demanding an exorbitant price 
for him. “ Count the sum required,” 
i cried the magnificent Selim, and 
take this animal to my menagerie.’ 
The first part of the order was in- 
stantly obeyed by the khasnader; 
and the other ofticers approached 
the bear, to fulfil the second part 
lof it. 
| “Pill now, our animal had behaved 
with wonderful gentleness; but the 
/ moment was arrived when he found 
it necessary to shew that he possesse “«l 
all the fierceness of his species. En- 
trenching himself in the angle of the 
apartinent which was opposite to the 
door, our poor besieged one waited 
impatiently till he saw it open; when, 
suddenly raising himself upon his 
hind- legs, herushed out, followed by 
3 
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female character, 


his leader. No one offered to stop 
him, because they thought his master 
pursued inorder to recover him. 
One might suppose that the Sultan 
Selim would have been sufficiently 
exasperated to have set a price upon 
the heads of our two impudent 
knaves: not at all; he 
heartily at the adventure, 
from the moment he saw the bear, 
penetrated the trick, he determined 
to give them a hearty fright in return | 
for the insult they offered him; and| 
this was the only revenge which the 
magnanimous prince was capable of 
taking. 
7 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

THE entertaining Memoir of Lad) 
Bradshaigh, in your last number, 

having been re: ad aloud in our family 
circle, gave rise to a conversation on 
the strange alterations which a period 
of eighty or a 
produced in English manners, Pur- 
suing a train of reflections on this 
subject, it occurred to me that an 


amusing, and not uninstructive, series 


of communications on these changes, 
especially as they have affected the 
might be formed 
for your Miscellany from the ample 
materials which our ancestors have 
left us, in the numerous essays, his- 
tories, and dramas; many of which 
may be consulted as indubitable 
* pictures of the times” 
they appeared. 

For the present, I shall confine 
myself to one source of information 
—the celebrated periodical papers 


hundred years has 
| 
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laughed | 
Having, | 
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| parted to their figures ; 
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and the manners, of all ranks of 
BRITISH SOCIETY, as it then ex- 
isted, have the admirable powers of 
an ADDISON and a STEELE aft- 
forded us in those imperishable re- 
cords! Let me recollect, however, 
that Lam limited toa specific object 
amidst this boundless variety; and 
therefore must fix my attention, for 
the moment, to points connected 
with the article of female costume: 
We find, from the ‘* Tatler,” that 
the most prominent extravagance in 
female apparel in 1709 was the 
hoop-petticoat, which seems then to 
have attamed its utmost magnitude, 
A very humourous account is given 
in the 116th number of that work, 
of a young culprit brought before an 
imaginary court for the correction 
of petty abuse s, Who had been the 
inhabitant” of one of these ma- 
chines. ‘he petticoat itself was 
taken off, expanded, and drawn up 
to the top of the hall, forming a 
very splendid and ample canopy over 
the heads of the whole court. In- 
convenient as such a fashion must 
have been, the sex was long unwill- 
ing to resign the consequence it im 
and | know 


| ladies who well remember the difh- 


culties they were put to in their 
youth, in mounting a narrow stair- 
case, or making their entrance into 
a small crowded drawing-room, un- 


i der the encumbrance of one of these 
in Which | 


garments. The modern custom of 
cramming rooms, at routs and other 
= as full as the black-hole of 
Calcutta, having rendered the wear- 
ing of hoops an utter impossibility, 


which were published between the they have at length been banished 
years 1709 and 1714, under the Litles | to court, and are net likely again to 


of the “ ‘Tatler,’ 
** Guardian.” What sscurnte like- 
nesses of then living characters ! 
—what just, vet keen, satire on the | 
follies and vices then in vogue! 
What minute descriptions of the 
dresses, the diveysions, the customs, 


6 Spe Cc tator,’ 


| 
| 


"and | | make their appearance in, common 


life. 

The introduction of fashions a 
Paris by means of a drest doll, 
the subject of a letter in the 77th 
number of the ‘* Spectator;” in 


| which the superior fancy and ele- 


i 2 


















a 


ganceof the French modes are exem- 
plified in various points. The same 
relative superiority, I suppose, Is 
recognised at the present day, and 
the current novelties of female dress 
may be traced to the same origin. 
It was, probably, from that nation 
that the undressing system was de- 
rived, which undergoes so much 
censure in the “ Guardian.” ‘The 
discarding of tuckers, and the free 
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may be recollected during the last 
half-century, and have been faith- 
fully transmitted in the ladies’ pocket- 
books and almanacks, will render 
any earlier extravagancies in this 
part of dress readily conceivable, It 
is apity that the low state of the arts 
in the first period did not permit a 
similar visible representation of the 
several freaks of fashion which then 
took their turn. It would, doubt- 





display of the aucles, prove that our 
creat-grandmothers were not more 
averse to the exhibition of their 
charms than their present descend- 
ants. 1 perceive, however, no 
traces of that clinging and transpa- 
rent drapery which now gives such 
an lusight into the formation of the 
whole female person, and which 1s 
a French imitation of Grecian mo- 
dels, favoured by the exquisite deli- 
cacy of the cotton-manufacture, 
That the use of paint was as com- 
mon among the ladies of those timesas 
it can be at present, may be inferred 
from various papers in the ‘* Spec- 
tator,” particularly No. 41, in which 
a complainant says, “ Give them a 
tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, 
and they will make bosom, lips, 
cliecks, and eyebrows, by their own 


mdustry.” The smeular custom of 


patching, now happily extinct, seems 
to have been at its height during that 


period; and the employment of 


patches as a party-badge, according 
to the side of the face on which they 


were placed, is a curious trait of 


manners, if it be regarded as a se- 
rious tact. 

The “Spectator” justly remarks, 
that nothing in nature is so variable 
as a lady's head-dress; and, in No, 
OS, he mentions the extraordinary 
changes it had undergone within his 
memory. At the time of his writing 
if appears to have been as moderate 
 regurd to elevation as at the pre- 
sot moment. “Whe remarkable va- 
riatious with respect to height, 


db. ft . 
‘ ; 


breadth, form, aud ornament, which 








less, have much gratified a curious 
enquirer into those subjects, to have 
met with a picturesque display of 
those hoods of different gay colours, 
which are spoken of as a fashionable 
novelty in the winter uf 1719, aud 
made the boxes at the theatres look 
like parterres of tulips or ranuncu- 
luses, The equestrian costume of the 
ladies calls down the censure of the 
Spectator” in No. 435. In imi- 
tation of the male dress of that 
period, it consisted of a hat and 
feather, a riding-coat, and a peruke, 
or hair tied up in a bag or with a 
ribband; and the resemblance was 
so perfect, that the information of 
the petticoat was necessary to deter- 
mine whether the fair wearer should 
be addressed as Sir or Madam. The 
modern crops and round hats are at 
least as complete a disguise of sex, 
as far as the head is concerned. 

So much for the dresses of the 
| year 1715. Concerning the divi- 
| 
} 
| 








isions of time, we meet with many 
| particulars in these papers, which 
shew most accurately what Aours 
ladies kept a hundred years ago. 
The 263d number of the “ Tatler’ 
is expressly directed against the in- 
novalions in this point, and contains 
‘several lively reflections on the ob- 
surdity of attempting to invert the 
order of nature, and turn night Lito 
day. ‘The writer says, “ In my own 
memory the dinner has crept by de- 
grees trom twelve o'clock to three, 
and where it will fix nobody knows.” 
| We, who have seen it advance to 
jseven and eight, can certainly as 
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little conjecture what will be its far- 
thest limit. Since, indeed, the light 
of the sun can scarcely cease to have 
some connexion with human occu- 
pations, and the stomach will pro- 
bably continue to make its demands 
for food whilst people are awake and 
sensible to the call, a meal of some 
kind will still find a place among the 
meridian hours, though it may en- 
tirely lose the appellation of dinner. 
As it has been accounted a genteel 
thing to dine late, it is no wonder 
that the custom has become so ge- 

neral, for it is as easy to keep back 
the dressing of a chop till evening, 
as that of three courses. The 
‘Tatler’s remark, that ‘ there is 
scarcely a lady of quality in Great 
Britain that ever saw the sun rise,’ 

has ceased to be applicable; since it 
must now be a frequent spectacle to 
those who return from a grand sup- 
per-party. 

Fine ladies were even then sufh- 
ciently fond of their beds. ‘The lady 
who sends her journal to the ‘* Spec- 
tator” is represented as taking cho- 
colate in bed, and sleeping after it 
till ten, and drinking her bohea from 
that hour till eleven. Her cdinner- 
hour is from three to four, but she 
does not sit up later at a card-party 
than twelve. 

From the consideration of the di- | 
vision of time, it is natural to pro- 
ceed to its employment. Female 
occupations, especially in the more 
opulent ranks of society, are in great 
measure spontaneous, and therefore 
will be much directed by the prevail- 
ing modes. The prince ipal domestic 
empl: ment of ladies at the period 
to wilich we have been reverting, 
seems to have been in ornamental 
needle-work, Lady Lizard is said, 
- 
have tutnished a callery with chairs 
and couches 
daughters’ working, and at the same 
time to have heard all Dr. Tillotson’s 
sermons twice over.” How many old 





in the space of oue summer, to | 


her own and her 
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families are still able to display, as 
the monuments of ancestrial indas- 
try, the ‘* needle-work sublime,” so 
humorously described in Cowper's 
“Task,” in which are to be seen 


The piony spread wide, 
The full-blown rose, the shepherd and his 
lass, 
Lap-dog and lambkin with black staring 
eyes, 
And parrots with twin cherries in their 
beak ! 

Tam afraid, however, that the la- 
dies of the present generation look 
with some scorn upon these elaborate 
works of thetr progenitors ; in which, 
indeed, the total want of skill in the 
rudiments of drawing is too conspi- 
cuous, This pleasing and usetul art, 
the foundation of good taste in orna- 
ment, was then little cultivated by 


either sex; and the cuts, with which 


books were adorned at that period, 
were comparatively as defective tu 
their execution as the female desivus 
fur chair-bottoms and samplers, 

‘To one habituated to moderna 
manners, it must seem extraordinary 
that so few traces are to be found in 
these papers of the practice of music 
as a female accomplishment, It is 
made no part of the employment of 
the Lizard family, though one of the 
young ladies is represented as roman- 
tic, and another as an admirer of 
hieh life; nor does it employ a single 
| half-hour of the fair journalist, thoueh 
her attention was certainly not oecu- 
‘pied by more important concerns. 
In all Congreve’s plays, songs are 
introduced, but the performers are 


either the men or professed musi 


‘clans. Perhaps no change in the 
manners of genteel life is so remark- 
able as the very great consequence 
attached to the musical art in modern 
times, on which more time and care 
are bestowed in the education of 
young ladies than upon any other 
single accomplishment, with the ex- 
ception, perliaps, of dancing. I do 
hot presume to appreciate the value 


of what is thus acquired; but, from 
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the high degree of science and exe- 
eution that is now expected in mu- 
sical displays, [ think it probable 
that nine-tenths of learners will lay 
aside their instruments in despair as 
soon as they are quit of their mas- 
ters, and that the remainder will play 
so finely that their performance can 
be relished only by a proficient. 

It ouglit, however, to be acknow- 
fledged, that the present attention to 
accomplishments merely ornamental 
m female education do not preclude 
a much more enlarged plan of in- 
struction with respect to scientific 
and literary objects, than seem to 
have been common formerly. ‘There 
rs reason to believe that grammatical 
accuracy Was then rare aniong the 
women, that they were generally 
strangers to the rudiments of geo- 
graphy and astronomy, and that few 
understood any language except their 
Own. 


There is, medeed, a letter tm | 
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the S@8th number of the  Specta- | 
_respondent describes at length the 


tor,” which, deseribmg a lady of 


fashionable acquirements, mentions 
that ** 
the lute and harpsichord, paints pret- 
tily, is perfeet mistress of the French 
tongue, and has made considerable 
progress in the Ttalian 3” but she ds 


she sines, dances, plavs on 





and Culpepper to Locke and New- 
ton; but the writer observes, that 
the lady had bought a few of them 
for her own use, and the greater part 
because she had heard them praised, 
or was acquainted with the authors; 
and he plainly insinuates that her 
study chiefly lay in romances. All 
these books are in English, which 
appears to have been also the only 
language known by the Lizards, 
though represented as women of edu- 
cation. Upon the whole, it would 
seem that female reading at that time 
was nearly limited to plays and ro- 
mances, and what are called good 
books. The latter were, doubtless, 
in greater proportion than at present, 
both on account of the narrower 
range of general reading and the 
more religious character of the age. 
Of the difference in the latter respect, 
at least in externals, a remarkable 
instance appears In the 503d number 
of the “ Spectator :” in which a cor- 


airs played off by a fine young lady, 
to attract admiration ina city-charch 
beyond the limits of her own parish. 
An expression of the deepest and 


most heartfelt devotion, and profound 


represented as a great rarity, and | 
milced a very expensive one to her | 


busband, who writes in the character 
ofa complainant, Certainly, such 
a list of accomplishments, with the 
aliditional one of a good acquaint 
with history and other solid 
branches of kuowledge, would now 
excite litle astonishment, 

Unless Addison be regarded as an 


‘ 


extravavant satirist, 


ance 


his catalogue in 


attention to every part of the service, 
were the leading points of her act- 
ing; and at the sermon, it is said, 
she took out her tablets and gold 
pen, and began writing after the 
preacher, Nothing, | suppose, would 


_ be more contrary to probability than 
| to represent a coquet of the present 


the Spectator” of a lady's library, | 


hidea of the furniture 
ofawomanstmmad. Phe verv sound 
it 


him a ereat curiosity to see it: 


Convevs a teal 


of a harly’s library seems, cave 
and 
be takes care to inform us that Leo- 
the proprietor, was distin- 
guished for her love of books and 
retirement. ‘The list is. sufticient]s 


fu! 


’ 


TES. 
ri rea, 


' : 
; j ’ 
alitiarne Las, ¢ 


day employing artifices of this kind 
to captivate the young men, unless it 
were within the pale of some particu- 
lar sects, 


This slight sketch, Mr. Editor, I 


‘hope wil induee some more able 
correspondent to improve upon my 


scending froin Durfey ‘ tible. 


hiuts; and, by a proper use of com- 
prisons between the sex as it is and 
as it was a century ago, favour your 
readers with those useful reflections 
on the subject, of which it is, in my 
humble opinion, peculiarly suscep- 
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For the British Lady's Magazine. 
HEROIC CONDUCT OF AN ILLUSTRIOUS 
FEMALE, IN THE YEAR 10947. 
TURNING over an ancient chronicle 
of the sixteenth century, under the 
title of ** Res in Ecclesia et Politica 
Christiana gesta ab anno 1500, ad 
ann, 1600, autore J. Softing, theolog. 
doct. Rudolst. 1676,” I found the 
following anecdote, which, for more 
than one reason, deserves to be 
snatched from oblivion. In a piece, 
under the name of ‘ Mausolea ma- 
nibus Metzelii posita a Fr. Melch. 
Dedekindo, 1738,” I find it con- 
firmed: and for this the reader is 
referred to Spangenberg’s ‘* Mirror 

Nobility,” vol. 1. book xm. p. 
445. 

A German lady, descended of a 
family long renowned for valiant 
feats of arms, and which had already 
given an emperor to Germany, on a 
particular occasion made the form 
dable Duke of Alva tremble, by her 
bold and resolute conduct. As the 





Emperor Charles the Fifth, on his | 


return, inthe year 1547, from the | 
battle of Muhiberg, to bis camp in 


Swabia, passed through Thuringia, 
Catharina, countess 
Schwartzburg, born princess of Hen- 
neberg, obtained of him a letter of 
safeguard, that her subjects might 
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the places through which the army 
was to pass were informed that they 
might send the chief of their valu- 
ables to the castle of Rudolstadt. 

Mean time the Spanish general, 
attended by Prince Henry of Bruus- 
wick and his sons, approached the 
city, and invited themselves, by a 
messenger whom they dispatched 
before, to take their morning’s re- 
past with the Countess of Schwartz- 
burg. So modest a request, made 
at the head of an army, was not to 
be rejected: the answer returned 
was, that they should be kindly sup- 
plie .d with what the house afforded ; 
that his excellency might come, and 
be assured of a welcome re ception. 
However, she did not neglect, at the 
same time, to remind the Spanish 
eeneral of the safeguard, and to urge 
home to mn the conscientious ob- 
servance of 1 

A frie ae reception and a well- 
furnished table weleomed the arrival 
of the duke at the castle. He was 
obliged to confess that the Thurin- 
vian ladies had anexcellent notion of 


_ cookery, and did honour to the laws 


'of hospitality. 
dowager of 


have nothing to suffer from the Spa- | 


nish army on its march through her 
territories : 


But scarcely had 
they taken their seats, when a mes- 
senger, out of breath, called the 
countess from the hall: his tidings 
informed her, that the Spanish sol- 
diers had used violence m some vil- 


_lages ou the way, and had driven oft 


in return for which she | 
bound herself to allow the Spanish | 


troops that were transported to Ru- | 


dolstadt, 
ply themselves with bread, beer, aud 
other provisions, at a reasonable 
price in that place. At the same 
time, she took the precaution to 
have the bridge, which stood close 
to the town, demolished in all haste 
and re-constructed over the river at 
a considerable distance > 


on the Saalbrucke, to sup- | 


‘not. forsaken by her 


that the too | 


great proximity of the city might be | 


no temptation to her 
Giesls. 


rapacious 
The inhabitants, too, of all 


the cattle belonging to the peasants. 
Catharina was a true mother to her 

people; whatever the poorest of her 
subjects unjustly suffered wounded 
her te the very quick. Full of in- 
dignation at this breach of faith, vet 
presence ot 
mind, she ordered her whole retinue 
to arm themselves immediately in 
private, and to bolt and bar all the 
vates of the castie; which done, she 
returned to the ball, and rejoined 
the princes who were still at table. 
Hlere she complained to them, in the 
most moving terms, of the usage she 
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had met with, and how badly the 
imperial word was kept. They told 
her, laughing, that this was the cus- 
fom in war, and that such trifling 
disorders of soldiers in’ marching 
through a place were not to be 
minded. ‘ That we shall presently 
sec,” replied she, stoutly. ‘ My poor 
subjects must have their own again, 
or, by God!” (raising her voice ina 


threatening toue,) “ princes’ blood | 


| byher husband, Earl Henry XXXVIT. 


With this em- | 


for oxen's blood ae 





phatical declaration she quitted the | 


room; which ina few moments was | 


filled with armed men, who, sword 
in hand, yet with great reverence, 
planting themselves behind the chairs 
of the princes, took place of the 
waiters. On the entrance of these 
fierce-looking fellows, 


Duke Alva) 
directly changed colour; and they | 


{ 


all gazed at one another in silence | 


and affright. Cut off from the 
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ariny, surrounded bya resolute body | 
of men, what had they to do, but to | 


summon up their patience, and to 


appease the offended lady on the | 


best terms they could? Henry of 
Brunswick was the first that collected 
his spirits, and smothered his feelings 
by bursting into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter: thus seizing the most reasonable 
way of coming off, by turning all 


had shewn. 
make herself cusy, and took it upon 
hunselt to bring the Duke of Alva 
to to whatever should be 
found reasonable: which he imme- 
diately etfected by inducing the latter 
to dispatch, on the spot, an order to 
the army to restore the cattle, with- 
out delay, to the persons from whom 
they had been stolen. On the re 
tura of the courier with a certificate 


consent 





nour they had done her castle ; and 
they, in return, very courteously took 
their leave. 

It was this transaction, no doubt, 
that procured for Catharina, countess 
of Schwartzburg, the sirname of the 
Heroic. She is likewise highly ex- 
tolled for the active fortitude she 
displayed in promoting the Refor- 
mation throughout her dominions, 
which had already been introduced 


as well as for her resolute perseve- 


‘rance in putting down the monks, 


and improving the instruction of the 
schools. Numbers of Protestant 
preachers, who had sustained perse- 
cution on account of religion, fled to 
her for protection and support, which 
she granted them in the fullest ex- 
tent. Among these was a certain 
Casper Aguila, parish-priest at Saal- 
feldt; who in his younger years had 
attended the emperor's army to the 
Netherlands, in quality of chaplain, 
and, because he there refused to 
baptise a cannon-ball, was fastened 
to the mouth of a mortar by the 
licentious soldiers, to be shot into 
the air: a fate which he happily 
avoided only by the accident of the 
powder not catching fire. He was 


now, for the second time, in immi- 
that had passed into a subject of | 
mirth; and concluding witha pompous | 
panegyric on the patriotic concern, | 
and the determined intrepidity she | 


He intreated her to’ 


that all damages were made good, | 


the Countess of Schwartzburg po- 
litely thanked ber guests for the ho- 





nent danger of his life, and a price 
of 5000 florins was set upon his 
head, because the emperor was en- 
raged against him for having con- 
tumeliously attacked his Interim from 
the pulpit. Catharina had bim pri- 
vately brought to her castle, on the 
petition of the people of Saalfeldt; 
Where she kept him many months 
concealed, and caused him to be at- 
tended with the greatest assiduity, 
till the storm was blown over, and 
he could venture to appear in public. 
She died, universally honoured and 
lamented, in the 58th year of her 
age, and the 29th of her reign. The 
cburch of Rudolstadt is in possession 


of her bones, 
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The LADY's CABINET of LITERATURE: 


Containing Analyses of, and Extracts from, all Nuw Works of Merit, in the 
various De partine nts of 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES 


wv TRAVELS, CHEMISTRY, 


BOTANY, POETRY, PLAYS, NOVELS ann ROMANCES, 
<< 


No. IIT. 


PARIS; DURING THE INTERRSTING 
Mlontu or Junty, 1315. A Series of 
Letters, addressed to a Friend in Lon. 
don. By W.D. Fellowes, esq. 

AJ OTWITHSTAN DING the mul- 
. tiplicity of similar publications, 
Mr. Fellowes has, in this series of 
letters, afforded us some entertaining 
information relative to PARTS, and the 
recent events of which that city has 
been the theatre. We select, forthe 
gratification of our readers, one ot 
two passages, with which we hav 
been particularly interested, 


THE PANTHEON, 


From Notre Dame we drove to the 
Pantheon—the Bas:lique de la Nouv 
Suinte Genevii ve, oN le Pantheon Bring ifs. 

The National Assembly designed 
superb pile of building, which has been 
erected on the Spot where the chureh of 
St. Genevieve formerly stood 


*9 


{its 


to receive 





the ashes of the celebrated menof France, | 


and named it the Pantheon, 

“The torm of this magnificent edifice 
is that of aGreek cross. ‘The entrance is 
ornamented Dy twenty-two columns of 
the Corinthian erder, supporting the 
facade of the portico, which is decorated 
with bas-reliets, uuder which is the fol 
lowing inscription : 

AUX GRANDS HOMMES, LA PATRIE 

RECONOISSANTE.— 
*A Grateful Country dedicates this Build 

me to her (rreat Men.’ 

vaulted; the 
not 
going on 
nished, it 
It i 


* 
YASLLS 


The whole building is 
doine is extremels 
completed : but the masons are 
witt their work, and, when f 
will be a maguificent struetur 
one of those places 


fine. It is 


which one re 
with pleasure. 

At the grand eutrance I 
the letters which must have 
there by the revolutionists, and which, 
having been at the time of the consulate 


only slightly washed over with stone-colom 


pers erved 
been placed 


composition, are now perte thy distm 


It is not a little curious that they should 
Gauirisu Lapy's Mac, No. J 


have either escaped observation so long, 
or that they should at such a period be 
suffered to remain. Be this asit may, I 
did not perceive them when I visited this 
place in 1814. The words are as follow, 
immediately under the imseription al- 
re ady quoted, over the great door be- 

tween the columns ;— 
UNITE . INDIVISIBILITE. 
LIBERTE . EGALITE 
DROS DEL 


REPUB 
» FRATERNIET! 


ad 


teyT't 
i4J % 


‘ 


iiOM™M 


The statue of General Le Clere, Bona- 
part brother-in-law, aud that of Marsial 


, had both been taken down since 
I wasiast there. That of Le Clere, whe 
commanded the ; Dominvo 


was standing 


bhlhil 


ariny of St. 
dicd there, ima 
"hive only two statues 
id been erected previous to the re- 
n of Louis XVELE, 
Descending to the vaults, where are 
deposited the Mt turty-three ge- 
we visited the tomus 
of Voltatre and Rousseau. The marble 
the former stands in a nic! 


ry } . 1, «a } | . ’ 
Opposite the sarcophagus which contains 


aiid who 


COrhel,. ~were The 
that i 


storatl 


reinaihs 


} ¢ . 
Heras, S¢ HALOS, we, 


tatne of . 
atthe OF ’ 


his remains, and which were removed by 
the National Convention from the place 
of his interment. On one side of the 


sarcophagus are these words: 

‘Aux manes de Voltaire, PAssem- 
blée Nationale a deevete le 30 Ma 
1791, qu'il avoit mente ics honnecurs 
du aux grands hommes.’ 


a 


On the opposite side of the sarcophagus: 
* Poete, Historien, Philosophie, il ag- 
gerandit Pesprit humain. Ll combatiit 
les Athces et les fanatiqnes; i inspira 
la ‘Volévance, il reclama les Droits de 
Hommes, contve la servitude de la 
feodalité, il defendit Calas servant de 
la Barre et 


R LISse% 


Le nw j ’ 
yO wait. 


a plain sarecopha- 

* Je repose Uliomme 
la Veirdté:—* Here re- 
Nature and of Truth.’ 


Nothing can be more simple or more de- 
, ’ 
} 


criptive. Hishand appears from a door, 
itone end of the sarcophagus, holding a 
torch. as an allegorical allusion,—that, 

i dea l. hie till eontinnes to illue 
! ¢ niverse | Hs wriuugs. 


C 
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TITHE COSSACKS, 


Several divisions of irregular Cos- 
sacks entered Paris and its environs to- 
day (16th July).— Last vear we passed, 
early in the morning, through a large 
body of Cossacks, at their birouac. They 
were lying on the open ground, their 
horses in rows by the read-side. It was 
then so cold, that, with an additional 
great coat and the chaise-windows up, I 
could not keep myself warm; and yet 
these hardy sons of Nature appeared to 
be reposing in perteet comfort. Such is 
the force of habit! 

It is a eurions fact, related to me by 
an officer of distinguished rank in the 
Russian service, that the Cossacks were 
not informed of their being out of the 
territories of the Emperor of Russia, until 
they were nearly crossing the Rhine to 
enter France ; otherwise they would have 
immediately commenced their usual sys 
tem of plunder, even in the country of 
their allies, 

“ They are quiet enough now,” said 
the postilton ; * mais auparavant monsicur, 
tls ond volee par-tout, et violée les femmes a 
tout coin”’ A lady, at Amiens, said to 
me, * Gils sont affre na ces Cossdcs, nous 
avons fat ours pour de nous trouver duns les 
bras de ces barbares.” 

FHE HOTANICAL GARDEN, 

This splendid museum and garden is 
ecvtumly unequalled ino the universe, 
both as the most instructive and interest- 
ing that can be seen. Tt is mdebted tor 
its value and its beauty to the labours of 
the celebrated naturalist Butlon. 

\t the entrance of the garden, from 
the bridge of Austerlitz, is a menagerie, 
containing annnais and wild beasts from 
every partot the world, 
Natural History possesses the gveatest 
variety, und most rare productions of va- 
ture ; and the gardens, which are of vast 
extent, contain plants and trees from 
every climate, in regulary order and suc- 
‘The walks throuch the different 
avenues of the garden are exceedingly 
beautilul and agreeable ; and, from the 
windows of the Museum, there is an ex- 
tensive view of Paris and its environs. 
The animal, vegetable, and mineral pro- 
eluetions, are in the highest state ot pre- 
servation possible. ‘khe librarian and 
resident inspector, Monsieur Lucas, was 
very polite and attentive, aud mvited us 
to renew our vieit some day at an earlier 
hour, to shew us the wax-work and the 
anatomical preparations and skeletons. 
He suid, the Emperor of Austria had been 
with him yesterday morning before seven 
eclock, and hat passed several hours in 
View the nataral curiosities, It cer. 


Cession, 





‘hhe Museum of 


——— 





tainly would require several days to in- 
spect it properly and satisfactorily. it 
is open to the allied armies every day, 
and to the inhabitants and the public on. 
‘Tuesdays and Fridays ; from the hour of 
three until five in the winter, and in 
spring and summer from three until 
seven, ‘The rooms and garden were 
crowded with Prussian troops—very few 
English; the former are encamped m tts 
viemity, not within it, as T was at first 
informed. It would have been disgrace- 
ful to have suffered a place so interesting 
to mankind to have been exposed to the 
depredations of the soldiery. Placards 
were stuck up in the different languages, 
by order of the allied sovereigns, threat- 
ening the treops with severe punishment 
if they injured any thing within its walls ; 
or, in all likelihood, it would have been 
destroyed long since. 


THE PALACE OF THE TUILLERIES, AND 
FRENCH WIT. 

From the Louvre we went to the palace 
of the ‘Tuileries, according to appomt- 
ment; aid we entered the Salie de Slare- 
chaux, just as Louis the NV{iIth had 
driven off in one of Bonaparte’s coaches, 
with eight horses. ‘The Bourbon arms 
had been substituted for the imperial, 
but the carriage remains the same. 

‘he state-apartinents occupy the whole 
length of the palace, opening by large 
folding doors one into the other. ‘The 
ceilings of the various rooms are painted 
by the first masters, with various subjects 
taken from the heathen mythology ; and 
the sides, in compartments, are deco- 
rated with beautiful Gobeiin tapestry, 
representing the battles of Louis the 
NIUVth, and some of the celebrated ac- 
tions fought by Napoleon. His bivouacs 
are painted in oil by the first French 
masters, 

The letter N, with the imperial crown 
and eagle, are in almost every pannel and 
corner of the palace. ‘The throne and 
canopy, which he occupied but three 
weeks since, remain as he left them, The 
bed-room in which Louis sleeps is pre- 
cisely as he found it. On the couch 
were several orders of the Saint-Esprit, 
and the different mbbands which his Ma- 
jesty occasionally wears.—What recol- 
lections, what interesting thoughts, na- 
turally occupied the mind, on reviewing 
past events, and comparing them with 
the present sudden change ! 

Whilst 1 stood in the same window, in 
the king’s dining-room, where but a tew 
days since I had seen the sovereigns of 
Russia, Prussia, aud France, present 
themselves to the people, one of the gen- 
femen in waiting told me that be saw 



























































Louis so affected as to shed tears on the 
occasion, On my remarking that the 
letter N was in every part of the room, 
he said—“ With yon, sir, they make the 


——EEE 


best caricatures, but wiih us the best! 


calambourgs.” And he had the civility 
to write in my memorandum-book the 
following ines, which shew the wit and 
readiness of the French :~ 

“ Voyant p irtout,an Palais de Tuilleries, 
des N, un plaisant repondit, il a des N—amis 
(ennemis) partout.” 

“ En parlant de la place de Carouzel, ot 
tl y a six boulets en or—un plaisant dit, 
* c'est la place de Ciboulan’ ’—Alluding to 
the golden-balls on the iron railing which 


separates the Carouzel from the court of 


the ‘Tuilleries. 

“A VAre de Triomphe or est un char— 
un platsant dit, ‘le Charlatan,”—Reter 
ring to the empty car which stands on the 
Arch of Triumph. 

I add another, which was made last 
year, on the difference between a Lonis- 
d'or and a Napoleon ; a Louis being then 
worth twenty-four livres, anda Napoleon 
only twenty. The present new Louis. 
d'or passes only for twenty francs.— 

“ Qui ne seroit nn partisan d'un Bourbon 
On nous donne un Louis pour un Napo- 
leon.” 

As we returned from viewing the inner 
apartments, the royal table was laid tor 
dinner. ‘Uhe gentleman in waiting ob- 
served, that Napoleon had remeved so 
much of the plate when he weut off, that 
they had not enough to decorate the table 
with, when the Emperor: Alexander and 
the King of Prussia dined the other day 
with Louis the XVILI1th. 

——— 


TRAVELS IN THE IONIAN IstEs, ALBA- 
NIA, THrssaALy, MACEDONIA, &c. 
during the Years 1812 and 1813, By 
Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. 

ALTHOUGH the rage for books of 

Travels has considerably abated, in 

consequence of the disgust inevitably 

excited by the crude and flimsy pro- 
ductions of certain travellers and 
tourists, hired to undertake a journey 
here, or a trip there, by booksellers, 
who manufactured their flippant no- 
tices and pencil-sketches into quarto 
volumes; yet never will the public 
be ungratetul to snch traveilers as 

Dr. Holland, or cease to receive with 

avidity such travels as his. 

The work before us is unquestion- 
ably one of the most instructive and 










Travels in the Tonian Isles, Albania, §c. 19 


entertaining that have appeared in 
England under the denomination of 
Travels during a very long period; 
whether we cousider the interesting 
scenes and people which were visited 
by the author, or the able and happy 
manner in which he describes them. 
Every classical reader will render the 


tribute of bis thanks to Dr. Holland, 








for the gratification afforded him by 
such a faithful delineation of the 
present state of those ancient coun- 
tries, whose heroes, sages, orators, 
and poets, were objects of his early 
veneration. It is impossible to do 


justice to the merits of this valuable 


appendage to the literature of the 
present day, without a more ample 
account than our limits will allow ; 
and, in presenting our readers with 
the following extracts, we must re- 
mark, that the volume abounds with 
passages of equal interest, and that 
throughout the whole we recognise, 
in the present traveller, the accom- 
plished gentleman, as well as the 
man of science, the scholar, and the 
liberal philosopher. 


ALI PASHA, 

It had been our first design to proceed 
from Zante directly to Athens, taking 4 
route across the Morea. We were in- 
duced to alter this plan, by the desire of 
visiting the singular court of Ali Pasha, 
the vizier of Albania; the eutline of 
which was already known to me through 
the stanzas ot Childe Harold, 

Ali Pasha was born, as 1 believe, 
about the year 1750 ov 1751, at Tepe- 
leni, a smail town of Albania, seventy 
five miles to the north ot Loannma. His 
father, Veli Pasha, resided at this place 
as the governor of the adjacent district ; 
but his territory was small, aud his powes 
inconsiderable. He died when bis sun, 
Ah Bey, was not more than fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, but leit him a 
protector in his mother, who appeurs to 
have been a woman of undaunted roso- 
lution, and above the reach af these 
prejudices of custom, whieh on Purkey 
enteeble all the faculties and powers al 
action in the female sex, ‘The siethes 
of Ah, indeed, was of Albauman birth, 
ind sie livedinacountry, the hardy and 
warlike population of which was perp 
tually exercised in internal feuds. ta 
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the mountainous districts of Albania, | discomfiture of Ibrahim, who was him- 


more particularly, the sovereign autlio- 
rity of the Porte was scarcely even known 
as a name; and the hardy natives of 
Suli, and of the mountains of Chimarra, 
maintained a freedom which History 
micht have celebrated, had they pot sul- 
lied it by a predatory manner of life, 
which compels us to class them rather as 
mountain-banditti, than communities of 
independent people. 

It re quired all the resolution of the 
mother of Ali to maintain her son's rights, 
ina country thus lawless and turbulent. 
His father’s death left him with feeble 
means of defence, and exposed to the 
attacks of the neighbouring ciieftams, 
who wished to avail themselves of luis 
youth to dispossess him of his territory. 

it is dithenlt to connect the several 
occurrences in this part of Ali's life; but 





it would appear, that, having contrived | 


to re-assemble some Albanian troops, he 
obtained advantages over the enemies 
of his house, and regained possession of 
Tepeleni. 

tie still, however, continued only a 
petty Albanian leader, tilla sudden and 
successtul enterprize against Loannina, 
which at this time was feebly governed 
by its pasha, gave a name and character 
to his dominion. He was recognised by 


trict, and he made a vicorous use of the 
mew means it atlorded him of extending 


self made prisoner, and the whole of his 
extensive and fertile pashalik transferred 
to the power of Ali Pasha. 

Mahomet Pasha, of Delvino, had been 
an ally of Ibrahim. ‘The downfall of one 
was connected with that of the other, 
and Ali possessed himself of the fine 
country between Argyro-Kastro, and 
‘Tepeleni, and the coast of the Adriatic. 
The large city of Argyro-Kastro fell into 
hishands nearly at the same time; Gare 
diki was subdued and annihilated as a 
city, and various other towns were added 
to his dominion in the adjoining district 
of country. The pashas of Berat and 
Delvino were conveyed to Ioannina, and 
imprisoned there: little was known of 
their circumstances or fate. ‘These 


-events, which might be considered as 


adding a population of trom 200,000 to 
300,000 souls to the dominion of the 
vizier, had been terminated only in the 
spring of 1812. 
Detining this extent of territory ac- 
cording to the classical divisions of an- 
tiquity, it may be said to comprehend 


the whole of Epirus, the southern part of 
| Illyricum, a large portion of Macedonia, 
| nearly the whole of Thessaly, Acarnania, 
'/Etolia, Phocis, and a considerable part 
'of ancient Baotia, 

the Porte as pasha of this city and dis- | 
Albania holds his dominions, may be 
_ understood, in part, from the preceding 


his power. He gamed possession, With | 
out much difficulty, of the pashahk of 


Arta, which increased his resources by 
ris productive plains, and the access it 


allorded to the sea. Many of the Al- 


baman tribes and districts snecessively 
vielded to him, either subdued by force, 
or Mmanenced by money, of which he 
never spared the use. His territory, 
however, at this time, and indeed until 
within the last few years, was of the most 
regular kind, Acquired progressively, 
wv detached portions, and with diflerent 
tities, if was scarcely even continucus in 
extent, bot rether an assemblage of se- 
ate districts, cities, and towns, sub- 


pal 

mitted, some with more, others with less 
Irecdom, to the power of their new 
I 


}/ wuth rity contim d to extend and 
‘ ri feel] pr sively On every 
Bike Various large cartons of Mace- 
it ' e submitted to his p wer, and, 
its othee of dervent-pasha, his Alba- 


oops were stationed almost on the 
very trontiers of the ancient Attica, The 
hast event of imp riance, previously to 
eur arrival at Toannina, lad been a se- 
cond war with [brahim Pasha: protracted 
foi a long time, but finally ended by the 


The tenure on which the vizier of 


narrative of his life. In its details, it is 
one which could scarcely exist but under 
the motley and irregular outline of the 
Turkish empise. 

The morning of the 1st of November 
was made interesting to us, by our intro- 
duction to this extraordinary man. At 
ten o'clock, Colovo again called, to say 


that the vizier was prepared to give us 


andience ; and shortly afterwards two 
white horses, of beautiful figure, and su- 
perbly caparisoned inthe Tnrkishinanner, 
were brought to us trom the sevaglio ; 
conducted by two Albanese soldicrs, 
likewiserichlyattired and armed, Mount- 
ing these horses, and a ‘Turkish officer of 
the palace preceding us, with an ornu- 
mented stait in his hand, we proceeded 
slowly, and with much state, through the 
city, to the great seraglio. . 
Passing through the almost-savage 
pomp of this outer area of the seraglio, 
we entered an inner court, and dis- 
monnted at the foot of a dark stone- 
staircase. On the first landing-place 
stood one of the vizier’s carriages; an 
old and awkward vehicle, of German 
ianufacture, and such as might have 
been supposed to have travelled a dozen 


‘umes from Hamburgh to Trieste, At 
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the top of the staircase we entered into 
a wide gallery, or hall, the windows of 
which command a noble view ot the lake 
of loannina, and the mountains of Pin- 
dus ; the walls are painted, and numerous 
doors conduct from it to dillerent parts 
of the palace. This hall, like the area 


below, was filled with a multitude of 


people ; and the living scenery became 
yet more various and interesting as we 
proceeded. We now saw, besides ‘Turk- 
ish, Albanese, and Moorish soldiers, the 
Turkish officers and ministers of the 
vizier; Greek and Jewish secretaries, 
Greek merchants, Tartar couriers, the 
pages and black slaves of the seraglio ; 
petitioners seeking to obtain audience, 
and numerous other figures, which give 
to the court and palace of Ali Pasha a 
character all its own. 

A curtain was thrown aside, and we 
entered the apartment of Ali Pasha, He 
was sitting in the Turkish manner, with 
his legs crossed under him, on a couch 
immediately beyond the fire, somewhat 
more elevated than the rest, and riche: 
in its decorations. On his head he wore 
a high round cap, the colour of the 
deepest mazareen blue, and bordered 
with gold lace. His exterior robe was 
of yellow cloth, likewise richly embroi- 
dered, two inner garments striped of va- 
rious colours, and flowing down loosely 
trom the neck to the feet, confined only 
about the waist by an embroidered belt, 
in which were fixed a pistol and dagger, 
of beautiful and delicate workmanship. 
‘The hilts of these arms were covered 
with diamonds and pearls, and emeralds 
of great size and beauty were set in the 
heads of each. On his tingers the vizier 
wore many large diamond rings, and the 
mouth-piece of his long and flexible pipe 
was equally decorated with various kinds 
of jewellery. 

Yet more than his dress, however, the 


countenance ot Ali Pasha at this time | 





engaged our earnest observation, Itis | 


difficult to describe features, either in 
their detail ceneral effect, so as to 
convey any distinct impression to. thc 
mind of the reader. Were I to attempt 
a description of those of Ali, T should 
speak of his tace as large and full; the 
forehead remarkably broad and open, 
and traced hy many deep furrows: the 
eve pe netrating, vet not expressive of 
ferocity ; the nose handsome and well 
formed; the mouth and lower part of 
the face concealed, except when speak. 
ing, by his mustachios and the long 


beard which flows over his breast. His 


col ple Aionis somewhat lighter than that 
usual among the ‘Turks, and his general 
&ppearanuce does not mdicate more than 
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his actual age, of sixty or sixty-one vears, 
except pethaps that lis beard is whiter 
than is customary at this time of life. 
The neck is short and thick, the figure 
corpulent and unwieldy; his stature I 
had afterwards the means of ascertaining 
to be about tive feet nine inches. ‘The 
general character and expression of the 
countenance are unquestionably fine, 
and the forehead, especially, is a striking 
and majestic feature. 

He enquired how long it was since wa 
had lett England? where we had travel- 
led in the interval? when we had arrived 
in Albania? whether we were pleased 
with what we had yet scen of this coun- 
try? how we liked the appearance of 
[oannina? whether we had experienced 
any obstruction in reaching this city? 
Soon after the conversation commenc- 
ed, a pipe was brought to each of us by 
the attendants, the mouth-pieces of am- 
ber, set round with smal! diamonds ; and 
shortly afterwards coffee of the finest 
quality was handed to us in china-cups, 
Within golden ones. ‘The vizier himself 
drank cotiee, and smoked at intervals, 
during the progress of the conversation. 

‘The enquiries he made respecting our 


journey to Loannina, gave us the oppor- 


tunity of complime nting him on the ex- 
cellent police of his dominions, and the 
atteution he has given to the state of the 
roads, I mentioned to him, generally, 
Lord Byron’s poetical description of 
Albania, the interest it had excited in 
England ; and Mr, Hobhouse’s intended 
publication of his Travels in the same 
country. He seemed pleased with these 
circumstances, and stated his recollec- 
tion of Lord Byron. He then spoke of 
the present state of Europe; enquired 
what was our latest intelligence of the ad- 
vance of the French armies in Russia, and 
what was the progress of affairs in Spain, 

Betore audience concluded, he men- 
tioued his having been mtormed that I 
was a physician, and asked whether [ 
had studied medicine in England? Re- 
plying to this im the affirmative, he ex- 
pressed his wish to consult me on his own 


| Con Ipli tuts be fore we should quit loan- 


nina; a proposition to which IL bowed 
assent, tho igh not without apprehensions 
of difficulty in prescribing for the case of 
such a patient. He dismissed us very 
graciously, afier we had been with him 
about half an hour. 

‘The manner of the vizier in this inter- 
view Was courteous and polite, without 
any Want of the dignity which befits his 
situation. There 1s not, either in tus 
countenance or speech, that formal and 
unyielding apathy, which is the charac. 
tctistic of the ‘Lusks as a people; bug 
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more vivacity, humour, and change of 
expression. His laugh is very peculiar ; 
and its deep tone, approaching to a 
growl, might almost startle an car un- 
accustomed to it. 
. * ® . . 

In those interviews, however, which 
were very frequent during the last week 
of our stay at Ioannina, the conversation 
was not confined to medical matters 
alone, but went into other topics of a 
more familiar kind. Situated as I now 
was with him, I could feel perfectly at 
ease in this intercourse, which every cir- 
cumstance contributed to render highly 
imteresting. He usually sent for me to 
the seraglio in the afternoon or evening ; 
sometinres alone, or occastovnally with 
my friend, when he had nothing to say 
about his complaints. At whatever time 
it was, the approaches to the seraglio 
were always crowded with the singular 
groupes already described. The vizies 
was rarely to be found ia the same room 
on two successive days; and, during my 
present stay at foannina, I was with him 
sn eight ditferent apartments. His dress 
was not greatly varied; and only on one 
occasion L saw him with a turban in- 
stead of the blue cap, which he wore at 
the time of our first interview. His 
attitude also was very uniform, accord 
ing to the ‘Turkish habit. 2 seldom saw 
lim rise trom his couch; though once 
he did so, while explaining to me the 
decline ot his bodily powers, striding 
firmiy at the same time across the cham. 
ber, as it to show that still much of 
evergy was lett. His manner of recep- 
tion was always polite and dignified. 


‘There was evidently more form intended 4 


when many persons were present, and his 
manner became more easy and familiar 
when we were alone. 

‘Lhe assiduity with which he applies 
himself to all lis business is very great. 
He rises commonly before six, and his 
officers and secretaries ave expected to 
be with him at this hour, There are no 
pauses in business during the dav, ex- 
eept at twelve o'clock, when he takes his 
dinner, sleeping afterwards tor an hour; 
and again at eight in the evening, which 
is hus hour of supper. DT have found him 
as late as nine o'clock, with three se. 
erctaries on the ground before him, lis- 
tening to the must minute details of that 
branch ot expenditure which relates te 
the post houses; each article of whieh 
accounts he separately approved. His 
honrs of pleasure are also in part subser- 
vient to the furtherance of business, | 
have seen him in the gardens of his pavi- 
lion surrounded by petitioners, and ceiving 
Judgment on cases that were brought 











before him. Even when retiring to the 
haram, he still preserves his public capa- 
city; and, in the petty discords of three 
hundred women secluded from the world, 
it is not wonderful that his occupation 
and authority as a judge should still be 
required, 

In his habits at table, Ali Pasha is 
temperate, though by no means so strict 
a Mussulman as to refuse himself wine. 
He almost always eats alone, according 
to the custom of ‘Turks of high rank, and 
at the hours already mentioned. His 
dinner usually consists of twelve or six- 
teen vovers, which are separately placed 
on a tray before him. ‘The dishes are 
chiefly those of Turkish cookery ; in ad- 
dition to which a whole lamb, provided 
by his shepherds, is served up at his table 
every day in the year. His appetite 
is not at all fastidious; and I have been 
told that his cooks, in providing for him, 
take liberties which, under a luxurious 
despot, would infallibly cost them their 
heads, 

The adherence of Ali Pasha to the 
tenets of the Mahommedan religion is by 
no means rigid, probably depending 
more on a sense of interest than upon 
any zeal or affection for these tenets, 
He has few of the prejudices of a Mus- 
sulman; and, in regarding those around 
him, his consideration obviously is, not 
the religion of the man, but whether he 
can be of service to any of his views, 
I have seen a Christian, a ‘Turkish, and 
a Jewish secretary, sitting op the ground 
before him at the same moment ;—an 
instance of the principle which is carried 
throughort every branch of his govern- 
ment. {fn Albania especially, the Chris- 
tian and Mussulman population are vir- 
tually on the same footing as to political 
liberty: all indeed slaves, but the former 
not oppressed, as elsewhere in Turkey, 
by those subordinate agencies of tyramny, 


| which render more grating te chain that 


binds them. It may fairly be said, that 
under this government all reiigions find 
an ample toleration, [have even known 
Instances Where Ali Pasha has directed 
Greek churches to be built for the use of 
tic peasants ; as is the case in one or two 
of the villages on the plain of Arta. 
‘Tiuth compels the addition of other 
tcatures of less pleasing kind ; and to the 
ceneral picture of eastern despotism 
must be annexed some traits peculiar to 
ihe man. The most striking of these 
are, a habit of perpetual artifice, shewn 
in every circumstance of his life; and a 
degree of vindictive feeling, producing 
acts of the most unqualified ferocity. 
The most legitimate torm his cunning 
assumes, is in political matters, where, 





according to frequent usage, it might 
perhaps have the name of saracity and 
adroitness, He is eminentiy skilled in 
all the arts of intrigue, and his agents or 
apies are to be found every where in the 
‘Turkish empire, doing the work of their 
master with a degree of zeal waich tes- 


tifies at once his own talent in their se- | 


lection, and the commygnding inthuence 
of his powers over the minds of all that 
surround him. His political information, 
derived trom these sources, and from the 
ample use of bribery, is of the best kind ; 
and it may, I believe, be athrmed as a 
fact, that not a single event of import- 
ance can occur at Constantinople, even 
in the most secret recesses of the divan, 
which is not knowa within eight days at 
the seraglio of Toannina. 


DOMESTIC HABITS OF TUE MODERN 
GREEKS, 


A slight sketch of the manner in which | 


we lived, during our residence in the lat- 
ter place, may afiord the reader a better 
idea of the domestic and social usages 
of the modern Greeks, than could be 
given by any general remarks on this 
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different living-rooms of the honse all 
going from it. In this country it is un- 
cominon, except with the lower classes, 
to live upon the ground-floor, which is 
therefore generally occupied as out-baild- 
ings; the first-floor being that always 
inhabited by the family. In the house of 
our host, there were four or tive which 
might be called living-rooms, furnished 
with couches, carpets, and laokimg-glasses, 
which, with the decorations of the ceiling 
and walls, may be considered a; almost 
the only appendages to a Grecian apart- 
meut. ‘Khe principal room (or what 
with us would be the drawing-room) was 
large, lofty, and decorated with much 
richness. Its height was sufficient for a 
double row of windows along three sides 
of the apartment; all these windows, 
however, being small, and so situated as 
merely to admit ligit, without allowing 
any external view. ‘The ceiling was 
profusely ornamented with painting and 
gilding upon carved wood; the walls di- 
vided into pannels, and decorated in the 


| Same way, with the addition of several 


subject, Our host was a man of inde- | 


pendent property, and ancient family, 
His wife, with more vivacity and much 
beauty, had the same excellent qualities 


of heart; and their domestic relations | 
were evidently of the most exemplayy | 
kind, ‘Their family consisted of two | 


sons, two daughters, and an elderly lady 
neatly related to our host. The eldest 
daughter, at this time eleven years old, 
Was a pretty and engaging girl; the boys, 
Alexius and Stephanos, still younger, 
and the most perfect models of juvenile 
beauty Tever recollect to have seen ; Une 
Grecian style of countenance already 
tormed in both, and set off by the open 
forehead, aud by the long hau tlowing 
down beuind from under the small red 


cap, Which is worn on the top of the | 


head, 

The habitation of our host resembled 
those which are common in the country. 
Ixxternally to the street, nothing is seen 
bui a high stone wall, with tie summu 
of a small part of the inner building, 


Large double gates conduct you into an | 


outer area, from which you pass through 


other gates into an inner square, sur. 


rounded on three sides by the bailduigs | 
ot the house. The basement story is ! 


constructed of stone; the upper part of 


the structure almost entirely of wood 


fi broad gallery passes along two sides 


of the area, open in tront, and shaded | 


over-head by the root of the building, 
rr "ge 
io this gallery 


>) 


you ascend by a flight of 


pier-glasses. A couch, or divan, like 
those described in the seraglio, passed 
along three sides of the apartment, and 
superseded equally the use of chairs and 
tables, which are but rarely found in a 
Greek house, 

The dining-room was also large, but 
furnished with less decoration; and the 
same with the other living-apartments, 
‘The kitchens and servants’ rooms were 
connected by a passage with the great 
vallery ; but this gallery itself formed a 
privileged place to all the members of 
the family, and it was seldom that some 
of the domestics might not be seen here 
partaking in the sports of the children, 
and using a familiarity with their supe- 
riors, Which is suiliciently common tn 
the south of Europe, but very unusual in 
Englaud. Bed-chambers are not to be 
songht tor in Greek or ‘Turkish habita- 
tious, The sotas of their living-apart 
ments are the place of nightly repose 
with the higher classes; the tloor with 
those of interior rank, Upon the sofas 
are Spread their cotton or woollen mat- 
tresses, cCotton-sheets, sometimes with 
worked muslin-trimuungs, and ornament- 
ed quilts. Neithermen nor women take 
more than a small part of their dress ; 
aud the lower classes seldom make any 
chanve whatever betore throwing them 
selves duwn among the coarse woollen 
cloaks which form theiv nightly covering 
In this point, the Oriental customs are 
greatly more simple than those of civil- 
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Staus, the dvors which conduct to tie | 


The separate communication of the 
root Wath an open gallery, renders the 
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Greek houses very cold in winter; of 
which IT had reason to be convinced 
during both my residences at [oannina. 
The higher class of Greeks seldom use 
any other means of artiticial warmth than 
a brazier of charcoal, placed in the 
middie of the apartment, trusting to 
their pelisses and thick clothing for the 
rest. Sometimes the brazier is set under 
a table, covered with a thick rug cloth, 
which falls down nearly to the floor. The 
heat is thus contined, and the feet of 
those sitting round the table acquire soon 
an agreeable warmth, which is dithused to 
the rest of the body. 

The family of Metzon generally rose 
before eight o’clock. Their breakfast 


consisted simply of one or two cups of | 


coffee, served up with a salver of sweat- 
meats, but without any more substantial 
food. In consideration to our grosser 
morning-appetites, bread, honey, and 
rice-milk were added to the repast which 
was set before us. Our host, who was 
always addressed with the epithet of 
Affendi by his children and domestics, 
assed much of the morning in smoking, 
in walking up and down the gallery, or in 
talking with his friends who called upon 
him. Not being engaged in commerce, 
and intivenced perhaps by bis natural 
timidity, he rarely quitted the house; 
and 1 do not recollect to have seen hin 
more than five or six times beyond the 
gates of the area of his dwelling. His 
lady, meanwhile, was engaged either in 
directing her household-aflairs, in work- 
ing embroidery, or in weaving silk-thread, 
The bovs were occupied, during a part 
of the morning, in learning to read and 
write the Romaic, with a young man who 
officiated as pedagogue; the mode ot 
instruction not differmg much from that 
common elsewhere. 

The dinner-hour of the family was 
usually between twelve and one; but, 
from compliance to us, they delayed it 
til two o'clock. Summoned to the din- 
hiy-room, a female domestic, in the usage 
of the east, presented to each person im 
succession a large bason with soap, and 
poured tepid water upon the hands trom 
a braven ewer, ‘This finished, we seated 
ourselves at the table, which was simply 
a circular pewter-tray, still called frepe2za, 
placed upon a stool, and without cloth or 
other appendage. ‘The dinner consisted 
generally of ten or twelve dishes, pre. 
sented singly at the table by an Albanian 
Servant, clad in his national costume. 
The dishes afforded some, though not 


great, variety; and the enumeration of 


those at one dinner may suffice as a ge. 


neral example of the common stvie of 


this repastin a Greek faily of the higher 


> 





class :—First, a dish of boiled riqp fla. 
voured with lemon-juice ; then a plate 
of mutton, boiled to rags ; another plate 
of mutton, cooked with spinach or onions, 
and rich sauces; a Turkish dish, com- 
posed of force-meat, with vegetables, 
made into balls; another Turkish dish, 
which appears as a large flat cake, the 
outside of a rich and greasy paste, the 
inside compos7d of eggs, vegetables, 
with a small quantity of meat: following 
this, a plate of baked mutton, with raisins 
and almonds, boiled rice with oi!, omelet 
balls, a dish of thin cakes made of flour, 
ecgs, and honey; or, sometimes in lieu 
of these, small cakes made of flour, 
coffee, and eggs; and the repast finished 
by a dessert of grapes, raisius, and ches- 
nuts. But for the presence of strangers, 
the family would have eat in common 
from the dishes successively brought to 
the table ; and, even with separate plates 
before them, this was frequently done. 
The thin wine of the country was drank 
during the repast; but neither in eating 
or drinking is it common for the Greeks 
to indulge in excess. 

The diuner-tray removed, the basin 
and ewer were again carried round,— 
a practice which is seldom omitted even 
amony the mferior classes in this coun- 
try. After an interval of a few minutes, 
a glass of liquor and coffee was handed 
to us, and a ‘Turkish pipe presented to 
any one who desired it. In summer, a 
short siesta is generally taken at this 
hour; but now it was not considered 
necessary. After passing an hour or two 
on the couches of the apartment, some 
visitors generally arrived, and the family 
moved to the larger room before de- 
scribed. These visitors were Greeks of 
the citv, some of them relations, others 
friends of the family, who did not come 
on formal invitation, but in an unreserved 
way, to pass some part of the evening in 
conversation. This mode of society 1s 
comiuon in foannina; and, but that the 
women take little part in it, might be 


| considered extremely pleasant. Whena 








visitor enters the apartments, he salutes, 
and is saluted, by the right hand placed 
on the heart; a method of address at 
once simple and dignified. Seated on 
the conch, sweetmeats, coffee, and a 
pipe, ave presented to him; and these 
form, in fact, the only reguisitions of the 
visitors from their hosts. The Grecks 
are scarcely less fond of smoking than the 
Turks: the chibouki, or lone Vurkish 
pipe, is indispensable as one of their daily 
luxuries; and almost every individual 
carries about with him a small bay of 
tobacco, from which to draw its supplies. 
It must be noticed, that the Turkish to- ” 
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bacco in general, end particularly that 
of Syria, is much less harsh than the 
American, probably less narcotic also ; 
and in this, as well as in the greater ele- 
gance and comfort of the pipe, there are 
motives to the usage of smoking which 
we do not in England equally possess, 
This evening-society at the house of 
our host, was a source both of pleasure 
and information to us. The lively and 
social temper of the Greeks, and their 
eagerness for intercourse with Earopean 
travellers, broughta great number to see 
us; and we formed acquaintance here 
with many of the principal merchants, 
and most of the literary characters of the 
city. Atthe head of the latter class was 
Athanasius Psalida, the master of the 
academy of Toannina. The writings and 
repute of this Greek have before been 
mentioned, and he dees not allow his ta- 
Tents to be hidden from those around him, 
In Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, or Russ, he is continually pouring 
out a flood of conversation on every topic 
that can come before him; but with an 
obvious predilection for such topics as 
have relation to the arts, the literature, 
and the glory of his own country, which 
he never fails to identify with the anci- 
ent Greece. His bias on this point is 
openly and at once displayed. Scarcely 
had I been five minutes with him, before 
he began to complain of the ingratitude 
of European nations, in not repaying to 
the Greeks of this day the benefits they 
had derived from their ancestors,— 
** What should we have been but for the 
arts, the instruction, the example, of the 
Grecian worthies? "The modern descen. 
dants of these men had the same capacity 
for becoming great, and opportunity and 
some slight aid alone were wanting to 
enable them to shew their qualities, and 
to take their place among nations, It 
might happen (and he spoke this with 
some sarcastie asperity( that they should 
one day come to reclaim what had been 
plundered from them of their ancient 
treasures.” This topic of the ingratitude 
of civilised Enrope towards their conntry 
is a favourite one with every Greek, and 
they dwell upon it, even to tedionsness, 
with every stranger who will atlord his 
ear to them, 
en ae 
Tates oF Fancy: by S. H. Burney, 
Author of “ Clarentine,” “ Ge raldine 
Fauconberg,” and “Traits of Nature.” 
—THE SHIPWRECK. 
THE enormous quantity of literary 
rubbish, published during the last 
fifty years under the denomination of 
Buitisn Lavy’s Mac. No, 13, 
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some other designation. 
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Novel and Romances, has bronght 
that species of writing into such dis- 
repute, that we cannot blame the 
pride of an author who shelters a 
production of that description under 
Miss Edg- 
worth, we remember, flatly and plain- 
ly declared, that she did not choose 
to own a novel, and therefore called 
** Belinda” a tale. Since then she 
has given us “ Tales of Fashionable 
Life ;” and her example was followed 
by Mrs. Opie, with ‘* Tales of Real 
Life ;” and now we are presented 
with “ Tales of Fancy.” 

Miss Burney merits our thanks for 
a pretty little story, very well told, 
in one light volume. What her plan 
may be as to the continuation of 
these Tales, she has left us to guess; 
but, from the specimen of ‘ The 
Shipwreck,” we conjecture the title 
she has chosen is appropriate. It 
could not properly be called a Tale 
of Real Life, nor is it a Fairy Tale: 
it is, in truth, a Tale of Fancy, and 
is certainly well calculated to amuse, 
though not to strike. We cannot 
select any peculiar character, nor any 
unconnected scene—neither ‘would it 
be worth while to analyse the plot ; 
but the following passage, which de- 
scribes some of the first impressions 
of a mother and daughter in the un- 
common situation of wanderers on 
an uninhabited island, on which they 
had been cast, alone, from the wreck 
of an Indiaman, is at once mterest- 
ing, elegant, and original, 

Speedily after they had qnitted the 
beach, the country began, though gradu- 
ally, yet very perceptibly, to rise. ‘The 
woods became thicker, and an infinitely 
greater variety of trees, shrabs, and 
plants, presented themselves, Many of 
these were such as Lady Earlingford had 
not the remotest acquaintance with; but 
some she discovered whose names and 
nutritions properties she was perfectly 
aware of: amongst them was the sugar- 
cane, growing wild, in small bushes; the 
plantain, distingnished by its tuft of 
broad light-green leaves, and wholesome 
farmaceous (ruit; the banyan-tree, itselt 
a grove; the mango, ant the refreshing 
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tamarind. Further on, along the margin 
of the rivulet, whose course they were 
determined, as long as it was possible, to 
pursue, they discerned large patches of a 
sort of plant resembling spinach, not un- 
pleasant to the palate even raw. Cocoa- 
trees in groves, limes, and a multitude of 
lofty trees of the palm kind, nearly con- 
cluded the list of botanical productions 
of which Lady Earlingford had any pre- 
vious knowledge ; but these, all grateful 
and salubrious, were a feast to her eyes 
which awakened the most thanktul emo- 
tions: Yet more to charm the senses, 
the sequestered shades through which 
they wandered were peopled by innume- 
rable birds, many of which had nothing 
but the brilliancy of their plumage to 
recommend them ; whilst others, such as 
the Bengal bird, the yellow-crowned 
thresh, and some whose shyness allowed 
them not to appear, animated and cheer- 
ed the groves by the sweetness of their 
song, 

Lady Earlingford often suspended her 
progress, and gazed around with the 
liveliest admiration. Viola once, meet- 
ing her eye, which seemed to ask—* Are 
there no charms here that may still give 
value to life?’ shook her head, and said, 
“ Here are indeed ample means of pro- 
longing life,—but where is the interest 
that ean render life a blessing?” 

* Still so desponding, my 
child 2” 

“ Oh, worse—far worse than despond- 
ing! J] am ungratetul-—-I fear even sin- 
fully ungrateful! The light of heaven is 
odious to me; and all the advantages 
which endear existence in a state of so- 
ciety, such as youth, health, security,and 
abundance, I now consider as subjects 
of the most bitter revret, since hence- 
forward they can serve no other purpose 
than that of lengthening out the joviess 
and desolate career to which I seem 
condemned. Think me not impions—I 
presume not to prescribe to the Al- 
mighty: but, had it pleased him to leave 
us one ole am of hope by which we might 
have been ché@ered—migcht have been 
encouraced to tlatter ourselves that at 
some tuture day this fearful exile would 
terminate, I could have borne it, Iam 
sure L could, with constancy and resolu- 
tion, But, banished for ever, 
and in the very mornoft life, from father, 

country, friends !- To be dead to the 
world, vet still to maintain a miserabi 
existence upon its suriace! To wander, 
} rhaps tor yeers, anit ist these ks, in 
solitude, im silence, m= utter hopeless- 
Oh, my mother! these are iniie- 
tions which admit of so littl atl viation 
from the circumstance of climate, of out. 
Ward beauty, or fertihts, that, were this 
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spot a paradise, isolated asit is, I should 
deem myself the most pitiable of human 
creatures in being sentenced to inhabit 
it!” 

“ And can you believe, my dearest 
child,” cried Lady Earlingford, “ that I 
contemplate your fate with at all less 
compassion? Oh, no! IT am conscious 
that, at your age, a reverse such as this 
must be terrible. Tome, itis far from 
being equally crucl. I have tried the at- 
tractions of the world: I have long en- 


| joved the best advantages which it has to 


bestow: I have had friends: I have 
possessed the affection of an honourable 
liusband, and participated in the public 
consideration which his high character 
so deservedly obtained. I regret these 
blessings, no doubt; yet, having fully 
tasted them, my imagination is at rest, 
and lends to them none of the fascina- 
tions which, to your youthful and san- 
guine mind, they must naturally wear. 
Could I, therefore, but see you more re- 
siened, I might, even here, call myself 
happy; since, of all the feelings I have 
experienced during a life of nearly un- 
clouded prosperity, none ever satisfied 
my heart, none ever appeared to me so 
delicious, as those which Tam still blessed 
with the power of indulging—the feclings 
of a mother!” 

Viola, deeply affected by this tender 
language, threw herself into ber mother’s 
arms; and the gentlest tears which she 
had yet shed, flowed from her eyes. 
Lady Farlingtord fondly returned her 
embrace, and thus went on—* In what I 
have hitherto said, I have adverted only 
to my own sources of consolation. Let 
me pow state the motives, my dear girl, 
which should induce you to subdue this 
overwhelming consternation. How far 
we were driven by the storm from the 
divect tract to India, I cannot pretend 
to ascertain: but what has happened to 
us may, with consequences less fearful, 
happen to others. European ships may 
again be diverted from their course, may 
again approach this little island; yet, 
outliving the tempest which impels them, 
may anchor in security, may discover our 
desolate situation, afford us succons, and 
convey us back to all we love, and all 
that we appear to have irremediably lost. 
These, my dear Viola, are the thonglits 
that L would have you cherish; and, when 
their influence has appeased the acute- 
ness of your present sorrow—when, with 
recovered evergy, you can indeed calinly 
contemplate even the worst aspect of 
our aflairs, you will learn to wonder how 
you could, though but fora moment, dis- 
trust the power and mercy of that gract- 
ous Being, by whom you have so lately 
aud so signally been preserved.” 
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Viola was at an age when gloomy im- 
pressions, however strong, are seldom 
indelible. She clung to the cheering 
Suggestions her mother presented to her: 
she promised to repress her murmurs, to 
inake it the sole study ot her life to repay 
the thousand proofs of maternal love 
which, from her birth, had been lavished 
upon her; and these assurances, heard 
with delight, contributed to fortify Lady 
Earlingiord’s courage, aud to auimate all 
her powers of exertion. 

Though their progress had been slow 
during the preceding dialogue, another 
quarter of an hour brought them to a 
spot, about one-third of the ascent up the 
mountain, the elevation 
which induced them to panse, Above 
them, the rocks appeared bare, rugged, 
and inaccessible ; but on the narrow, yet 
verdant, platform, to which they had 
leisure ly and imsensibly climbed, they 
fonnd a secure resting-place, aud gladly 


and beauty of 


reposed whilst regaling their sight with a | 


survey of the thousand natural charms 
s0 abundantly bestowed upon the un 
known or neglected little gem, of which 
they were become the admiring, and, ap- 
parently, the sole, the involuntary sove- 
reigns! Between two masses of stone, 
richly overhung on cither side by woods 
of every tit, form, and dimensions, 
flowed a limpid brook ; whose course, 
after having been impeded by intervening 
crags, over which it dashed with turbu- 
lence and impetuosity, at length found a 
smoother channel, and ran calm, polished, 
and clear as the brightest crystal. The 
two wanderers could hear it, as they sat, 
falling from precipice to precipice, with 
a sound at once vehement, reireshing, 
and monotonous, Thick clumps of odo- 
riferous orange-trees, mingled with tama- 
rinds and palmettos, waved over their 
heads ; and, full in front of their green 
and lofty retreat, appeared the ocean in 
boundless and now unruafiied majesty, re- 
flecting the beams of a cloudless sun, 

Viola turned her eyes from the sight : 
**So placid now,” she internally cried, 
“and yesterday so fatally outrageous! 

‘hou art content, then, with the victims 
thou hast ingulfed; and smil’st, as in 
ruthless triumph, at thy mightiness to 
destroy !” 

A deep sigh, proceeding from an ach- 
ing heart, which she dreaded again to 
afflict her mother by unburthening, fol- 
lowed this mental exclamation. ‘Yo con- 
ceal the tears which had rushed to her 
eyes, she arose as if to examine a singu- 
lar shrub starting from a crevice in the 
rock at a few paces distance; whilst 

Lady Earlingford, still engaged in con- 
templating the novel beauties of the 
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scene; remained during some minutes 
unconscious of her removal: but, when 
she missed her from her side—turned, 
and saw not the form dearer to her eves 
than the light of heaven, a moment of me 
most pungent agony eatorted from her 
cry that thrilled to the soul of her atiright- 
ed child, and brought her, with panting 
eagerness, to know whence an exclamas 
tion of such terror liad onginated., 

Pale as death, and trembling in every 
a tearful smile, Lady 
Rarlingford, as she pressed her daughter's 
hand, said, * See, my dear Viola, whether 
ihy poor mother has any pretence to ac- 
cuse thee of weakness—to arraign thee 
for want of self-command! ‘The cireum- 
stance of merely losing sight of thee for 
a few fearful seconds, has reduced her 
to the tottering fecbievess of an iafant! 
Leave me not again, beloved girl—leave 
me not again, Timplore thee! ‘This sin- 
gle experiment, brief as it has been, 
suffices to convince me that, were I, by 
any unerplaing ed cause, deprived but for 
au interval of thy presence, neifher my 
intellects, nor perhaps my life, could 
withstand the shock!” 

Viola, heart aaah and dismayed, hung 
round her agitated parent, soothing and 
cheering her; and, by a thonsand tender 
seeking to dispel the emotion 
which she had so unintentionally excited. 
When assured that she had in a great 
measure succeeded, “ Will you not, my 
dearest mother,” she cried, “ the more 
readily pardon this iittle transgression in 
your child, when you jlearn that her tran- 
sient absence has etlected a discovery 
which secures to us the very Lenefit of 
which we were most in need? Behind 
thuse bending shrubs, and partly con- 
cealed by that jutting crag, is a cave, 
my dear mother, dry, spacious, and im- 
penetrable to the vicissitudes of the 
weather. In wet or cold) in wind or 
heat, there we shall be equally fenced 
from the elemeuts ; and it appeared to 
me, as far as I was able to judge on so 
short an inspection, divided into two 
compariments, forming an inner and an 
outward recess ; the one adapted to our 
accommodation by day; the other, 
warmer, and less exposed to the dews of 
night. Come and view it; I am sure you 
will bless the in pails e which guided me 
to the detection of so welcome a place ok 
refuge.” 

Charmed by such a description, Lady 
Eariingtord arose in haste to examine, 
with her dauchter, this newly-anvnounced 
asylum. She found it, in every respect, 
such as Viola had represented; and, 
like all things valuable of attamment, 
whether in the moral or the pliysical 
Dz 


promises, 


a 


world, found it veiled from observation, 
ungbtrusive, and not to be won without 
some trouble. 

The sun had not yet completed more 
than half his course, and allowed them 
ample time, whilst still it was above the 
herizon, to make such a disposition of the 
effects discovered in the chest, as should 
secure to them a night of comparative 
luxury, beneath the shelter of their see 
questered retreat. The chest itself they 
were compelled to leave upon the beach; 
its weight being greafer than they now 
felt themselves equal to remove: but in 
two journeys they conveyed to their syl- 
van grot all the property with which it 
had been furnished, and found no small 
alecree of interest in disposing these ob- 
jects around the cave in the most conve- 
nient order. Having completed these 
not unpleasant labours, and perceiving 
that the day was drawing toa close, Lad 
Earlingtord and her daughter seca, 
from the variety that presented itself on 
every side, some truit for their evening- 
vepast; and then, commending them- 
aclves in fervent prayer to their sole, their 
heavenly Guardian, they sunk to sleep 
upon a bed of leaves, each clasping a 
band of the other in her own, and rested 
securely tll the break of day, 
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WuFReE To FIND A Frrenp; a Comedy, 
in tive Acts. By Rich. Leigh, esq. 
WHAT pleasure it would afford us 
il, by this title-page, we could direct 
our readers ‘* Where to find a Co- 
medy!” That gratification, how- 
ever, still eludes our hopes; and we 
almost begin to despair of such a 
discovery! As the respectable gen- 
Ueman, who is the author of the 
present production, ‘ writes for 
praise, and not for pay,” we are al- 
most as sorry for his disappointment 
us for our own; since, though the 
offspring of his Muse is by no means 
60 sickly as several that the town has 
patronised, yet it bears all the symp- 
ioms of a brief existence! The 
story, which is simple, is as follows : 
~—Su Harry Morden, haying much 
embarrassed his affairs by a fatal 
uttachment to the guming-table, 
which he had concealed from the 
knowledve of his lady, a most ani 
able woman, but teo much addicted 
to raWery, wluch sbe is fond of jn. 
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dulging at his expence, becomes so 
irritated with her, that he deter- 
nines on a separation, With this 
view, he applies to General ‘Torring- 
ton, her uncle and guardian, who 
has just returned from a command 
in the West-Indies, and requests 
his presence on the occasion, Sir 
Harry, disappointed in his hopes of 
receiving assistance from his numer- 
ous friends, who in his hours of 
prosperity had promised every thing, 
and threatened with executions in his 
house, communicates to the General 
his determination to leave England ; 
but is informed by him sueh a step 
is unnecessary, as be can introduce 
to him a friend, who, notwithstand- 
ing the defection of all others, still 
adheres to him; when he leads in 
Lady Morden'as that friend, who no 
sooner heard of Sir Henry’s embar- 
rassments than she determined to 
sacrifice an independent fortune of 
her own to his relief—thus proving 
her affection for him undiminished. 
General Torrington, on his way to 
Morden Hall, had stopped at the 
Black Lion, a village-inn, kept by 
Mrs. Bustle, where he meets with 
Maria, the daughter of Heartly, a 
retired tradesman, a kind-hearted 
but testy old man, who has discarded. 
his daughter from his house, and, as 


| he persuades himself, from his heart 


also, on account of her (supposed) 
seduction by a young man of high, 
connexions. General ‘Torrington, 
who had advanced the money to set 
Heartly out in business, uses his in- 
fluence in her behalf, and leaves. 
Heartly nearly softened into forgive- 
ness by his advice: at this time, 
Maria gains admission to him; when 
he discovers a wedding-ring on her 
finger, and learns, to his astonish- 
ment, that, by his obstinate vio-, 
lence in refusing to see her or open 
a letter from her, he has kept him- 
self in ignorance of Her having from 
the first been married.—There is an 
underplot, of the loves of Mrs. 
Dustle aud her Irish ostler, Mr. Bars 
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ney O'Mulshinoge, whose repugnance 
to matrimony she overcomes by the 
information of her being possessed 
eof 10001, 

The want of originality in such a 
plot as this will be discerned by every 
one in the least acquainted with the 
history of the stage; and the cha- 
racters by whose agency it is un- 
folded are almost all such close 
resemblances of the dramatis per- 
sone of Colman’s “ John Bull,” 


that Sir Fretful Plagiary himself 


could not have copied better. Not- 
withstanding these defects, however, 
the author is not without title to 
some praise: the dialogue, if not 
strikingly characteristic, is neat and 
pointed ; and, which is no slight me- 
rit, is free from vulgar cant-phrases 
and low puns. The scenes selected 
are fair specimens of the author's 
talents. 


Act II. Scene I.—Sir Harry and 
Lavy MoRDEN. 


Sir H. Just returned, my lady; a long 
round, I presume ? 

Lady M. Yes, Sir Harry: visits to the 
neighbouring f families, the vic ars, the 
curates, the apothecaries country-squires, 
who fancy themselves fine gentlemen, 
and fine farmers, who call themselves 
equires. 

Sir H. So many! your ladyship must 
be terribly ennuy’d. 

Lady M. Ennuy’d '!—delighted, trans. 
ported !—Every where such respect, such 
admiration, my person, wy manners, my 
dress; the dear notable creatures, 
envy, half astonishment, exclaiming, 
“ Every boty allows Lady Morden is a 
pattern for elegance in dress; every 
thing she wears so becoming ; from Bond- 
street, no doubt—What charming things 
there are in Bond-street! but so mon- 
stratiously dear, 
our reach.” Then such accomplishments 
they possess, and so communicative of 
them, 

Sir H. 1 should scarcely expect you 
would discover any extraordinary ac 
complishments in the civeles you have 
just described. 

Lady M. You are very much mistaken : 
they understand the whole ' 
the kitchen—the art of pickling and pre- 
serving, making raised-pies, diet-drimk, 
putt- -paste, blaie-mange, gud savary 
je! By. 
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they are quite out of | 


economy of 
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Sir H, 'Tis possible your ladyship'’s 
taste may find gratification in such com- 
pany and conversation: mine, I confess, 
is essentially difterent. 

Lady M. Aye, we are man and wife, 
you know, and that, as they say, accounts 
for it. But, to change the subject, my 
uncle Torrington, they tell me, is arrived. 

Sir H, He is—he arrived within this 
hour, 

Lady M. Delightful! 
happy to see him, 

Sir H, Pevhaps not. 

Lady M, What! not happy to see so 
dear a friend and relation after a three 
years’ absence :—and pray why not, most 
sagacious Sir Harry? What, you have 
been complaining of me to him, you 
wretch ! 

Sir H. Why, Lady Morden, though I 
allow the man who makes others parties 
to his domestic differences to be, in ge- 
neral, a ridiculous character— 

Lady M. Very ridiculous, indeed; I 
agree with you, Sir Harry. 

Sir U1, In general, no doubt, he is so - 
yet there may be instances where exces- 
sive provocation—I[ say, my lady, where 
excessive provocallon—- 

Lady M. But you need not repeat that 
—I heard it very plain the first time. 

Sir H. Provoking !—then, to prevent 
further interruption, f freely acknow- 
ledge he has heard all your faults, 

Lady M. Has he, indeed! then he has 
heard a great deal ; Lam afraid you sadly 
tired his patience. 

Sir H. On the contrary, he was so in- 
dulgent as to aflord me a most patient 
hearing; and, availing myself of so fa- 
vourable an opportunity, without reserve 
or hesitation, 1 told him all, 

Lady M. What all!-—-bless me, Sir 
Harry, what a wonderful memory you 
must have !—All my faults: well, ‘twasa 
tertile Was idleness one ?— 
that’s a shocking fault, and ought to be 
corrected ; Tl set aboutit directly. Vk 
work, work; [ think Lil knot: do you 
like knotting, Sir Harry? Oh, no! & 
forgot; man, your head runs too 
much upon one unfortunate knot you find 
tt so difficult to get louse from. 

Sir H, Lady Morden! Lady Morden $ 
is it possible ft ininute to make you 
serious ? 

Lady M. What, 
Ohno! you must excuse me, 
Sir Harry, whilst yo: 
nance, ’tis unpo 

Sir Il. Was eves 
teazing levity? It | 
postulation, she alway 
tis INnY OWD fault, ses, yes 
nivself for it: h rdw 
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Lady M. “ There lived a man in Bal- 

lyno, crazy, 

“ Who wanted a wife to make him uneasy,” 

Was that your case, Sir Harry? 

“ Long did he sigh for his dear Ally 
Croker, 

And thusthe gentle youth bespoke her— 

“ Will you marry me, my dear Ally Cro- 
ker?” 

Sir H. Plagues! Furies! But I see 
how it is—you want to provoke me. The 
chief pleasure of your life consists in 
doing every thing to vex and provoke 
me: however, for once Dll disappoint you 

—Tll keep my temper. Yes, my lady, 
(death and damnation!) Tl keep my 
temper, because | know that’s the sure 
way to make you unhappy. 

Lady M. Never mind that, stand upon 
no ceremony wa) me— keep your teim- 
per by all means, 

Sir H. Yes, madam ; and you shall find 
that, when most provoked, I can be most 
calm; when most exasperated, most mas- 
ter of myself; and that, though hitherto 
taking advantage of the easiness of my 
disposition, you have too much had your 
own way: when occasion calls for it, I 
can be aman! aman, Lady Morden! 

Lady M. Why, my dear Sir Harry, did 
I ever wish you not to be a man? 

Sir H, But IL know the cause of all this 
—'tis the independence your silly fathei 
Was sO anxious to secure tor you: you 

re not the first woman has been ruined 
by being made independent: yes, yes, 
madam! ’tis the tortune you have the 
power of withholding makes you pre- 
_ thus. 

Lady M, Siv Harry, you have at length 
hit upona surb je et which compels me to 
be serious, I detest meanness, aud shoald 
despise myself could [T be actuated by 
mercenary motives inthe most important 
uthair of my life: no, Sir Harry, when 
you received this hand at the altar, you 
received (Heaven be my jud: ye) my heart 
also! Had I been mistress of my for- 
tone, you, trom that moment, should have 
been master of it; for 1 would not have 
it be imagined that, when freely giving 
my hand, my heart, my person, I could 
look only to the sec wed of inv purse; as 
if that were more valuable than all I had 
to bestow, 

Su H. Why now, indeed, you talk 
reasonably : if you would always do s0- 

Lady M. We HH, we ll, some other time. 
Now Tf must otter my congratulations to 
the general, before my seriousness infects 
vou, (a shocking thing, Sir Harry!) and 

our hitherto-sprightly conversation dege- 
nerates into a mere dull insipid matrimio- 
mial fele-u-tete: so adieu! Youw'll secon 
tollow au revoir, Sir Harry. 

[Lvit Lapy Morpen, 








Sir H. There again!—such levity; 
nothing fixed, no steadiness, even fora 
moment. That any body can be so ver- 
satile! Yet there was something very 
generous in her way of expressing her- 
self —something disinterested. ‘To be sure 
Iwasina great rage when I wrote to the 
general, proposing a separation, and ses 
veral times since have ‘wished L had not 
been quite so hasty: as yet he has had no 
opportunity of mentioning the subject to 
Lady Morden: suppose I follow, and 
request he will defer it, defer it fora 
few days—I will do so; for, though her 
levity and giddiness are ’ most provoking 
to do her justice, the woman dias some 
good qualities notwithstanding. [Eaxi. 
Act IV. Scene ITI.—Room in Cotiage. 
Enter HEARTLY. 

Heartly. Surely I heard voices at the 
door: can it be the general returned? 
That were too much—such another con- 
flict, and Iam lost. Oh, Nature, Nature? 
why keep tugging here -—why take the 
part of an ungrateful—(Tim. without. 
Come along.)—Hark! Oh! ’tis Tim. 

Enter ‘Tim, and Marta behind. 

Tim. There, there! be master. [ Exrt. 

Hearily (looking round). Who's there? 
Maria! 

Maria. One whose approach in happier 
times you never greeted but with smiles, 
though now, hard fate! constrained to 

tremble at a father’s presence, 

Heartly. And well you may, I don’t at 
all wonder at it: you feel the conse- 
quences of disobedience and folly, do 
vou? Lt ever must be so. Bat 1 ex- 
pected something of this when General 
‘Torrington called :—aye, I see clearly 
twas a concerted plan between you—he 
was to bring you down in hopes of soft- 
ening the oldfool; but it wo’nt do, Iain 
fixed, adamant. 

Marit, No, on my life; I knew not of 
his coming, of Lis return to England, but 
met him at the inn by accident. 

Heartly (rather softened). And did you 
take this journey purposely tu sce your 
father? 

Maria. did, in hopes that time had 
somewhat sottened your resentment, that 
you would now recall your dreadful ma- 
lediction ; for they told me, in the first 
moments of your rage, you cursed your 
daughter, 

Heartly. No, I did not; I don’t think 
I did. Lknow I was in a furious rage, as 
well I might be, and abused you pretty 
roundly, as you richly deserved; but 


surely I did not curse—no, somehow, I 
don’t think I could have cursed my child. 

Marta, Blessings on you for those kind 
vords! they have restored a world ef 
peace; nox for myself would I solicit 
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further: but there is one has claims he 
camot urge himself—he is no party to his 
mother’s faults—him yon might se e, my 
babe, he never offended you. 

Heartly. What, me see your child! very 
pretty indeed: though, as you say, he 
ought not to be blamed for what you 
did ; he could not help that, certamly not. 
1 think I might see him—yes, somehow, I 
think I should like to see him. But you 
need not be so alarmed, I don't waut to 
irighten you—there’s no occasion to 
stand trembling there. 

Maria (advancing). Blessed hearing! 
my father no longer banishes me his pre- 
sence—he bids his child approach him — 
unhoped-tor happiness! (Seizes his hand.) 

Heurtly (apparently struggles to get 
loose, yet detains her hand). Nay, nay, I 
can no more: presume not fur ther, your 
fault was great--I cannot, must not par- 
don it. 

Maria, Alas! for pity. 

Heartlu. How could you leave your 
father to turn to folly, you that was the 
joy of these old eyes, that was my darl- 
ing? Maria, you have cut me to the 
heart, you have destroved inv peace; I 
never can be happy more, never again, 
no!—What's here, a ring! a wedding 
ring? 

Maria. Placed there by Selwyn, when 
at the altar our vows were registered. 

Heartl;, What’s that? Selwyn! vows! 
altar! what, married? 

Maria, I am Selw~n’s wife. 

Heartly. His wite ‘really his wife— 
really married, virtuous, innocent ? 

Marta, I am. Though Terred in duty, 
from virtue [ never swerved. 

Heartly, My child! my child !—Come 
to my arms, come to my heart—-to your 
old father’s heart! Still ¢ ood, still inno- 
cent! But why was not this explained 
before? Why conceal your marriage ? 

Maria, Because that Selw yn, drea ding 
the resentment of his family, had bound 
me by a solemn promise, except to you, 
ever to reveal it. 

Heartly. Then whi did not you reveal 
it to me ? 

Maria. I did. Wenied admission to 
you, I sent you letters explaining all. 

Heartly, You sent me letters 

Maria. Many. Did uot you receive 
them ? 

Heartly. Why, yes. I think—I recol- 
lect—there were some letters; but then, 
J—Well, weil—I believe I was a little 
hasty there. (Aside) A wrong-headed, 
vbstinate old fool, not to open them. But 
we'll not think of the pat: I have you 
again, Maria, and that’s enough. So 
now we'll go to the inn; I long to sce 
him. 

Meria, See him!—See whom, sir: 
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Heartly. Ah, you baggage, as if you 
did not know whom: —why, my grandson, 
to be sure, your little boy. rll make 
him a rich rascal. I'm glad it’s a boy— 
you said it was a boy, didn’t you? 

Maria. 1 did;—sweet innocent!—but 
he is not there, 

Heartly. Not there! then where the 
devil is he? Sure you have not come 
without him ? 

Maria, O yes: T feared the journey— 
his tender age. I could not then foresee 
the happiness of this moment; and, 
though the pang was great to part with 
him, to leave him but for a few days— 

Heartly. A few days! You should not 
have left him for one day.—Leave him to 
strangers, too. How do you know they'll 
take care of him ?—’T'was wrong of you ; 
it looks like deserting him—like unkind- 
ness to your child—and that’s d—n’d 
unnatural ina parent! 

Maria. Ah, sir! 

Heartly. However, T'll send for him. 
Mtl find some careful person to fetch him 
—not you—I cannot part with you, Ma- 
ria ; you must stay with me.—Here, Tim, 

-Hang it, you should not have come 
without him.—Why, Tim. 

Enter Tim. 

Tim. I be coming. 

Heartly. Then why don’t you come a 
little faster? Do you know I’m mad? 

Tim. Yo be sure I does. 

Heartly. ‘then how dare you come 
crawling with that damn’d ugly, melan- 
choly face, when your master’s stark 
staring mad tor joy? 

Tim. Why, what does ali this mean ? 

Heartly. Mean !—It means that [ ama 
fool—that Lama hasty old blockhead. 

Tim. ‘To be sure; I've told you so 
many’s the good time, but you never be- 
lieved it before. 

Hleartly. That for years my life has 
been a burthen to me, whilst blindness 
and folly rendered me insensible to the 
distresses of a beloved child; that, when 
happir ress courted me, I shut her out, 
and obstinately barr’d my doors against 
her approac h; but, now my heart is 
opened once more to joy, my house shail 
be opened, my purse be opened, my 
eeliar be opened. ‘Tim, you can find the 
Keys 

Tim. O, if you be in that mind, curse 
the kev, [ "1 break open the door. 

Heartly. Aye, so do, Tim, and invite 
my neizhbours ; assemble them all, young 
and old, men and women—be sure you 
don't forget the young women—-I like 
voung women. But first, Tim, find out 
Dame Carter; tell her T want her; she 
mnst prepare for a journey; and bid her 
come directly. , l 
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Tim. This be a joyful day. When I 
leoked at that sweet face, I said master 
was wrong. I be so happy I let you in. 

Exit. 

Heartly. But, eome, we'll meet the old 
dame: I shall be very impatient for her 
return. Hang it, Maria, you should not, 
you should not have left the child! I 
¢could find in my heart to scold you well 
for it. But no; this—this makes amends 
for all. 

{£xru Heartcy, kissing Maria's hand. 


PROLOGUE. 


Written by Mr. Rar, and spoken by 
Mr. Powe... 


In days of yore, a sage, the story ran, 
Went grumbling forth to find an honest 


ian ; 

With lantern glimmering, in the open 
day, 

The cross old Cynic purblind pok’d his 
way, 

With jaundic’d eye his fellow-man sur- 
vey’d, 

And swore that honesty from earth had 
fled. 

To what, you'll say, does this allusion 
tend ? 

To this—I’'m puzzled Where to find a 
Friend. 

To you I bow, grave censors of the 
stage, 


We prize your plandits, and we dread 
your rage ; 

To you, who bold the scales of praise and 
blame, 

The critics here peculiar homage claim: 

If on our play tus night your brows you 
bend, 

Where shall an author hope to find a 
Friend? 

Dread is the task, in this enlighten'd age, 

To tace the terrors of the scenic stage ; 


Yo dare the gaze of England’s classic 
mind, 

Endow'd with judgment, and with taste 
refin'd : 

Anxious our author comes, with fear op- 
prest, 


Tumultuons feelings agitate his breast; 

he sees the sphere where Shakspeare’s 
muse hath shone, 

And, trembiing, sivinks to plunge the 
Rabicon: 

Blusion all! for here Indulgence reigns, 

Sheds ber enchanting beams, and here 
her throne maintains. 

Friends to this ground! to all I now 

appeal 

To British minds, which ever kindly feel. 

Your smiles can all eur apprehensions 
end, 

tie 
brlend; 





Grant him the olive, if denied the bays, 
And yield him “ pardon, where you cane 
not praise.” 


EPILOGUE, 


Written by the Hon. GEorcE LAMB; 
and spoken by Miss KELLY. 


Mean is the fame the comic bard can 
reach, 

(Howe’er amusing) if he fail to teach. 

Has, then, the lesson that this play ime 
parts 

Enfore’d its moral on our hearers’ hearts? 

Will one wife here (if one, Oh! let me 
find her) 

Become less teazing, or one husband 
kinder? 

Can man, cau lordly man, put up, through 
life, 

With but one female friend, and that his 
wife? 

Or virtvous ladies be content to close 

Their harmicss friendships with Platonic 
beanx? 

“ Fricndsiup,” (a pott writes) “ like 
love’s, a aame !” 

{re they not often, iadics, both the same? 

Friendship’s alight iuat beams, in safe 
coutroul, 

To help, to guide, to gladden, or console; 

Should it the touch of fiercer passion 


know, c 

Blaze into love, and with its madness 
glow, 

It mounts like raging fires in stormy wea- 
ther, 

And love and friendship both burn out 
tegether, 

Enough of marriage; a trite theme that 
fits 

The brains of all that are, or would be, 
wits, 

Now les us ask, what kind of friendship 
aids 


The wiser lives of bachelors and maids. 
Oh! from what various causes, acts, 
and things, 
Friendship (or what at least is call’d so) 
springs ! 
From wine, from law, from quarrels, ill- 
ness, want, 
Congenial folly, and conspiring cant, 
Agreeing hatred, undeserv’d reproaches, 
Falls, fits, mistakes, and journeys in stage- 
coaches, 
Sir,” says the challenger, with court- 
lest grace, 
* You'll answer soon, and fix both time 
and place.” 
“ Tho’ quite a stranger, I'll your call ate 
tend ; 
I know no soulhere, but Pll find a friend.” 
The good man, ruin’d by deccit and 
fraud, 


tits eecasion prove the author's} Burns to proctaim the villain’s namg¢ 


abroad: 
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© Learn,” he exclaims, “learn caution; Who sold you that vile nag, that risk’d 
from my tall; vour life? 

Trust not the wretch, for he'll betray| Who stole your daughter? who seduc’d 
vou all.” your wife? 

“ Say that no more,” cries one, “I re-| Who won your money? who still makes 
commend,”"— you lend, 

“ Not say’t! ‘tis true.”—* Yes, sir; but} And ne’errepays? One answer serves— 
he’s my trend.” My friend, 





The lawyer, viewing with malicious; Yet there are ways to find, and make 
breast your own, 
A rival’s bag, that bursts with briefs com- | Some true, some real friends, as I have 
press’d, known. 
Still keeps that amity, with spite though | I have some friends, too: such this 
big, hour demands, 
That's still assum’d each morning with his | Whose tav'ring hearts speak by applande 
wig ; ing hands ; 
And feels convine’d his lordship won't} The best I know—and ‘twas our author's 
attend wim 
“To the gross ignorance of my learned | That sent me here to find some such forhim: 
trend.” | Well, then, “speak hands tour hun,” e@ 
Such friendship is, such is its ree and | cheering sign, 
ani, | Butlet the aearts that prompt them still 
All give, all take, all misapply the name. be inne. 
OL LL LR” LOM LL LGD a LM LM” RL LR” LM 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES. 
No. IT, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. testeemed coadjutor in this work, 


| 


‘T seems to have been the custom |) whose [ILLUSTRATIONS of that an- 
of urankind, in all ages, to em- | cient mausoleum have enriclied so 
ploy the highest efforts of their ar- many of our numbers; and they will, 
chitectural skill and knowledge in| we are convinced, concur with us in 
the erection of TEMPLES for the | the propriety of confining ourselves, 
services of religion. ‘To whatever | on this occasion, to a brief historical 
country, theretore, ancient or mo-| description; without hazarding a 
dern, we direct our enquiries, we | repetition of sentiments which have 
shall discover that the most magnifi-| been already so well expressed, or 
cent of its public edifices is some! forestalling others which we, with 
sacred fane. In our own country, | pleasure, expect trom the same able 
what modern building has arisen, ; and elegant writer. 
that ts worthy of comparison with The earliest tradition respecting 
the Cathedral of St. Paul? or where | the foundation of Westminster Abbey 
is the ancient pile that can vie with | is, that Sebert, king of the East 


the venerable Abbey of Westminster? | Saxons, who died in 616, being, by 


, 
~ 


The latter of these sacred edifices | Augustine’s preaching and his uncle 
forms the subject of our embeilish- | Ethelbert’s ¢ sample, converted to 
ment for the present number; aud it) Christianity, threw down the temple 
is scarcely probable, that, in the | of Apollo, west of London, and 
whole of our series, another will pre- | there most devoutly erected achurch, 
sent itself so fruitful in reflections of | which he dedicated to St. Peter; and 
various kinds. Our readers, how-| appointed Mellitus, then bishep of 
ever, cannot fail to refer, at the very | London, to consecrate it ac cordingly, 
Ranulphus, indeed, does not patti- 
BRY, tothe valuable labours of au! cularls inention Sebert, but bas these 
Beitisu Lapy’s Mag. No. 3 bE 


mention of WESTMINSTER AR-! 
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remarkable words, ‘* That some one, 
at the instivation of Ethelbert, built 
a church to the honour of St. Peter, 
in the west part of the city of Lon- 
don, ina place called’ horney, which 
signifies an island of thorns, but is 
now called Westminster.” 

As to the dedication of the abbey, 
tis reported that the king had or- 
dered Mellitus to perform the cere 
mony; but St. Peter, as the legend 
says, Was beforehand with him; for 
over-night he called upon Edricus, a 
fisherman, and desired to be ferried 
over to Thorney, which li ippened to 
be then flooded soleil bv heavy rains. 
The fisherman obeyed ; ‘and the apos- 
tle then consecrated the church, 
wimtdst a grand chorus of beavenly 
music, and a glorious appearance of 


king of Mercia; but, being destroyed 
by the pagan Daues, they were re- 
built by Edgar, who ‘endowed them, 

aud, in the year 969, granted oat 
many great privileges. But, having 
vga suffered by the ravages ot the 
Danes, Edward the Confessor pulled 
down the old church, and erected a 
most magnificent one, for that age, 

in its place, in the form of a cross, 

which was begun in the year 1049, 
and became a pattern for that kind 
of building. The work being finish- 
ed in the year 1006, he caused it to 
be ‘onsecrated with the greatest pomp 
and solemnity ; and, by sevet ra! char- 
ters, not only, confirmed all its ancient 
rights and privileges, but endowed it 
with many rich manors and additional 
immunities; and the church, by a 





burning lights; of which Edricus | 


was both an ear and an eve witness, 
"The samt then discovered himself to 


bull of Pope Nicholas 1., was con- 
stituted the place for the inaugura- 
tion of the kings of England. And, 


the fisherman; and bade hin tell} as an abbey in’ those days would 


Mellitus what he had heard and | 


xen; give him, at the same time, 
w speemen of his divine mission, by 
a iniraculous draught of salmon, of 
Which kind of fish, when im season, 
the apostle assured lim none of his 
occupation should ever want » Plo- 
vided they honestly made ano ft ering 
ot the tenth fish to the use of the 
newly-consecrated church. "This cus- 
fom appears fo have been continued 
wutil the end of the dourteenth cen- 
turv.—That this romantic tale was 
generally credited for manv aves 
atter, is evident from two roval char- 
ters. ‘The first is a charter of Kine 
Fiigar, which says, 
was dechcated by uo less than St. 
Veter, the prince of apostles, to his 
own honour.’ ‘The other is a char- 
ter of Edward the Coutessor, which 
is still more explicit, athrming it to 
be ‘ dedicated by St. Peter hiniself, 
with the uttendance Oi angels, by 
the lnpression of the holy cross, aud 
the auomtiment of the holy chris.” 


Lilies church wud is menastery 
were repaied and enlarged by Ofla, 


oJ 


‘This ehureh | 


have been nothing without — relics, 
here were to be found the veil and 
;some drops of the milk of the Vir- 
i gin; the blade-bone of St. Benedict; 
the finger of St. Alphage ; the head 
of St. Maxilla; and half the jaw: 
' bone of St. Anastasia. 

William the Conqueror, to show 
his regard to the memory of his late 
friend King Edward, no sooner ar- 
rived in London, than he repaired to 
this chureh, and offered a sumptuous 
pall, us a covermg for Edward's 
tomb. Te also gave fifty marks of 
silver, together with a very ‘yich altar- 
cloth, aud two caskets of gold; and 
the Christmas following was solemnly 
crowned there, which was the first 
coronation performed in that place. 

The next prince that undertook 
to enlarge this great work was: Henry 
II. who built achapel to the Blessed 
Virgin, then called the new work at 
Westminster, the first stone whereof 
he laid himself oa the Saturday be- 
fore his coronation, inthe year }220, 

About the year 1502, Henry VII. 
' began that magnificent structure, 
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Which is now generally called by his | secular canons, or prebend: iries. She 


nume, For this purpose he pulled | 
down the chapel of Henry IIIf. al- 
ready mentioned, and an adjoi lng 
house called the White-Rose Tavern. 
This chapel, like the former, he de- 
dicated to the Blessed Virgin ; and, 
designing it for a burial- place for 
himself and his posterity, he care- 
fully ordered in his will that none 
but those of roval blood should be 
permitted to lie therein: and, for the 
health of his soul, he procured a 

bull from the pope, for uniting to 


4 abbey the collegiate church of 


. Martin’s-le-¢ Grand, and the manor 
a Tykill in Yorkshire, for the main- 
tenance of a chauntry of three monks 
and two lay-brethren. This was the 
origin of the jurisdiction of the dean 
and chapter of Westminster in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. 

At the head of seventeen monks, 
William Benson, the abbot, surren- 
dered the abbey to Henry VIII. 
the general suppression of religious 
houses, in the year 1539, when its 
revenues amounted, 
Speed, to 39777. 6s. 4d. per annum: 





a sum at least equi al to twenty thoue | 


sand pounds a year of the present 
money. 
After the dissolution of the abbey 
the fickle monarch, Henry V Hf., 
erected it first into a colleg e of secu- 


lar canons, under the government of 
an honour which he chose | 


"This | 


a dean; 
to conter on the last abbot. 
establishment, however, was of no 
long duration; for two years after 
Henry converted it into a bishopric. 
His son, Edward VI., broke the cro- 
sier, and again reduced the establish- 
ment toa deanery, which continued 
till Mary’s accession to the crown, 
After a lapse of eighteen years, the 
conventual existence was restored : 
and the cloisters again saw the monks 
pacing their gloomy walks.  Eliza- 
beth re-erected Westminster Abbev 
into a college as before, 
government of a 


under the | 
dean aud twelve | toward the 


feet: 
| and side-aisles is72 feet. 


east to west, is 375 
according to | 
| Seventh’s chapel. 


‘also. founded a school for forty 
scholars, denominated the Queen's, 
to be educated in the liberal screuces 
preparatory to their going to the 
university, and to have all the ne- 
cessaries of life, except clothing, of 
which they were to have only a gown 
each vear. 

The appearance of the west front 
of the Abbey is extremely maguifi- 
cent. The gate is wrought with much 
delicacy: and the sereen about it 
wants neither elegance nor lightness, 
and agrees with the large window 
which it supports, in tracings and 
other ornaments peculiar to Gothic 
architecture, The two towers, it 1s 
plain, are of later construction ; and, 
indeed, the execution of some of the 
parts is so clumsy, that it clashes 
considerably met the original slen- 
derness of mouldings, as well as 
depth of neninitie so justly adimired 
throughout the whole work. 

The length of the building, from 
feet, measuring 
from the steps leading to Henry the 
The length of the 
from north to south, is 195 
and the breadth of the nave 
The height, 


Cross, 


, | from the pavement of the nave to 


at 


| 
{ 


the inner roof, is 100 feet, and from 
the choir-pavement to the roof of the 
lantern, 140. 

On entering the the 
whole body of the church presents 
itself at one view; the pillars which 
divide the nave from the side-aisles 
being so curiously formed as not to 
obstruct the side-openings; hor ts 
the sight terminated to the east, but 
by the fine painted window over the 
portico of Henry V lIth’s chapel, 
which anciently, when the altar was 
low, and the beautiful shrine of a 
ward the Confessor was inreluded 3 
the prospect, must have afforded one 
of the erandest sights the imagination 
can paint, ‘These pillars termmate 
east by a sweep, thereby 
4 


west door, 


wane 


Stee 


: 
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inclosing the chapel of Edward the 
Confessor in a kindof semi-circle ; 
and it is worthy of observation, that, 
as far as the gates of the choir, the 
pillars are filleted with brass, but all 
beyond with free-stone ; from which 
circumstance, some take occasion to 
determine the bounds of the different 
enlargements of this church at ditle 
rent tunes, but with much uncer- 
tainty. Answerable to the middle 
rauge of pillars are others in the 
walls, which, as they rise, spring Into 
semi-arches, and are every-where 
met in acute angles by their opposites; 
thereby throwing the roof into a va- 
riety of segments of arches, deco- 
rated with ornamental carvings at 
the closings and crossings of the lines. 
On the arches of the pillars are gal- 
leries of double columns filteen feet 
wide, covering the side-aisles, and 
lighted by a middle range of win- 


dows, over which there is an upper | 


range of larger windows: by these 
and the under range, together with 
the four capital windows, facing the 
north, east, south, and west, the 
whole fabric is admirably lighted. 
At the bottom of the walls, between 
the columns, are shallow niches, 
arched, about eight or ten feet high, 
on which the arms of the original 
benefactors are depicted; and over 
them, m Saxon characters, their ti- 
tles, Ac.: but these are almost all 
hid from the sight, by the monu- 
ments of the dead being placed betore 
them. 

The next objects ef attention are 
the fine paintings in the great west 
window, of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; Moses and Aaron, and the 
twelve patriarchs; the arms of Kine 
Sebert, King Edward the Confessor, 
Queen Elizabeth, King George II. 
and Dean Wilcox, bishopef Roches- 
ter. ‘This window was set up in the 
year 1733, and is very curious. To 
ihe leit of it, in a smaller window, 
Is a paintmg of one of our kings, 
Sip ppOse d to be Richard iT, but, the 











colours being of a water-blue, the 
features of the face cannot be distin- 
cuished. In the window on the other 
side the great window, is a lively 
representation of Edward the Con- 
fessor, in his robes; and under his 
feet his arms painted. These are 
the most perfect of the many remains 
of this ancient art to be seen in the 
different windows of the Abbey. 
After surveying this part of the 
church, the next thing to be noticed 
is the choir, which may always be 
seen during divine service, and at 
other times is shown to those who 
pay for seeing the monuments in the 
north cross and western end of the 
Abbey. ‘The grand entrance to itis 
by a pair of beautiful iron gates; 
aud the floor is paved with black and 
white marble. The stalls in this 
choir were formerly painted of a 
purple colour; and in it, near the 


yulpit. was an ancient portrait of 
pit, 


Richard UL. six feet eleven inches 
high, by three feet seven inches 
broad. Latterly, the choir has un- 
dergone a considerable alteration in 
the position of the stalls and seats, 
which are rendered much more com- 
modious for public worship ; and are 
so contrived, that they can be re- 
moved to make room for the cele. 
bration of any service which requires 
ereater space, and can be replaced 
Without injury or much expence. 
Since this improvement, the portrait 
of Richard has been hung up in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. Beyond the 
choir is the fine altar, surrounded 
with a curious balustrade, within 
which is a pavement of mosaic work, 


'made at the charge of Abbot Ware, 


and said to be the most beautiful in 
its kind of any in the world. By 
some Latin verses it appears, that it 
is composed of porphyry, and some 
other stones of various colours; and 
that it was laid in the year 1272. 
This beautiful pavement sustained 
irreparable injury during a fire, which 


| destroyed the rogf of the lanter 
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above it, on the Oth of 
1303, 

On each side of the altar are 
ope hing into St. Ed 
where, at the coro 
retire to refresh 


July, 


marbie-doors, 
ward’s Chapel, 
batiou, our Kings 


themselves.— Tie chapel of St. Ed-! 


ward the Confessor is inclosed in the 
body of the church, at the east end 
of the choir, and directly behind the 
altar, 


The chapel of Henry the Fifth is} 
Edward | 


separated trom that of St. 
ouly by au irou-screen, on each side 
of which are images as large as life, 
guarding, as it were, the ateitcase 
ascending to the chantry over it, 

Around the chapel of St. Edward 
are nine chapels, besides that ol 
Henry the Seventh, which appea: 
not to have been comprehended 1 
the original plan of the building, 
though they were erected by Henry 
Vil. 

‘rom the south aisle of the Abbey 
there are two entrances Into thie 
cloisters, which are entire, and con- 
sist of four arched walks on the sides 
of an open quadrangle, auciently set 
with turf and shrubs, but now ocea- 


sionally covered with fragments of 


Stones prepared tor the repairs of 
various parts of the Abbey. The 
walls are nearly covered wi ith smail 
Mionuments, and tie ground wath 
tonib-stones. 
The Ci opter hoy 
ing Into win! 
is of atvoctangular form, and w: 


e, the door pen= 
Haswell wort atlention, 
originally very boity, with a clustered 
culumia rising 
port it, the 
tlie seve ral angles oft the 
From what remains une 
uoimnutilated of the aucient part of 
this building, there ca 
that it Was de corated 

Sree of ex ellence which the 
variety of Gothie 
athord : but, siuce 


trou the floor to sup- 
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, all the lower 
parts adic sO TE) ay by presses and 
galleries, filled with rolls of pareh- 
ment, that very little of its original 
iInaguliceuce can be This 
structure owes its foundation to that 
magnificeat monarch Llenry LL. and 
was used for the meeclings of the 
Commons inthe time of Edward UL 
and = several monarchs, 
Limong the ancient records at present 
deposited here, the curious enquirer 
will tind those of the court of Star- 
chamber, aud the original Domes- 
day-book, Beneath the Chapter- 
house is a very singularerypt. ‘The 
on whic h rests the floor of the 
former, is supported by a short round 
pillar, quite hollow, and spread into 
plain massy ribs. ‘The walls are not 
less than eighteen feet thick, and 
forma secure base to the superstruc- 
ture. They were formerly pierced 
with several small windows, which 
are now concealed by the vast in- 
crease of earth on the outside: one 
only is just visible in the garden of 
an adjoining house, and from this 
alone the crypt is accessible. 

Agauist the south-west part of the 
vest tront of the Abbey is the north 
trout of the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Which was built by Abbot Littling- 
ton, and was part of the abbot’s 
odgings. It is remarkable for being 
the miace where Henry LV. breathed 
his lust. 

North from the Abbey stood the 
Sanciuary, the place of retuge al- 
cowed, m old times, to erimunals of a 
certam description, "Phe church be- 
to it was in the form of a 
cross, and double; one belwg above 
the other. It was of vast strength, 


sury of the exchequer 


seel. 


succeeding 


rool, 


phevanne 
rcyett iige 


rad required creat labour to demo- 
lish it. wdward the Confessor is 
supp sed to tave founded il. Viih- 
in ats preemet bdward V. was born; 


avd here his unhappy mother took 
with der yous wer son Richly 
ard, to secure him from his uncle, 
Who already had | sseSslon of the 


rewuge, 
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king. The site of this sanctuary was 
afterwards occupied by Westminster 
market; which, in its turn, has given 
way to a new sessions-house, for the 
accommodation of the Westminster 
magistrates. 

To the west of the Sanctuary 
stood the Eleemosynary, or Almonry, 
where the alms of the Abbey used 
to be distributed ; but it is more re- 
markable for having been the place 
where the first printing-press ever 
known in England was set up. Here, 
m 1474, William Caxton, probably 
encouraged by the learned ‘Thomas 
Milling, at that time abbot, pro- 
duced * The Game and Play of the 
Chesse,” the first book printed in 
these kingdoms. There is a slight 
difference of opinion respecting the 
exact place where this book was 
printed; but all agree that it was 


somewhere within the precincts of 


tis religious house, 


Not more than thirty feet from the 
north door of the Abbey, stands the 
parish-ehurch of St. M argaret, origin- 
ally erected by Edward the Confessor, 
about the year 1064, This church was 
rebuilt in the reign of King Edward [, 
by the parishioners and the merchants 
of the staple, except the chancel, 
which was erected at the charge of 
the abbot of Westminster. In the 
yar 1735, it was not only repaired, 
but its tower was cased, at the ex- 
pense of 3,500/. granted by Parlia- 
iment, in consideration of its being the 
church where the House of Com- 
mons attend divine service on stated 
holidays, as the peers do in West- 
minster Abbey. This church is a 
rectory, in the gift of the dean and 
chapter of Westminster. It is 130 
feet in length, 65 in breadth, and 45 





in height; the altitude of the tower, 
to the top of the pinnacles, is 85 
feet. 
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MRS. CATHERINE COCKBURN. 
F, fortunately, Biography were a 

study as much in fashion as Bo- 
tany, few among our readers would 
have been unacquainted with the 
name of Catherine Cockburn: but, 
considering how much of late this 
useful and important branch of read- 
ing has been neglected, or confined 
to scandalous chronicles of living 


characters, we anticipate the stare of 


wonder, and the exclamation of sur- 
prise, from at least nine ladies out 
of ten, at the selection of our pre- 
sent subject. 

Already we hear a fair friend de- 
manding— On what pretensions is 
this individual, whom I never heard 
ot before, classed among the Emi- 
nent Women of Great Britain?’— 
“ Pray, madam, did you ever hear 


of one Mr. Locke ?°— Hear of 


Locke! the great Locke, the autho 
of the immortal work on the Human 
Understanding! Have I ever heard 
of Locke? Sir, you cannot seriously 
ask such a question, without convey- 
ing an insinuation that I am grossly 





ignorant, Sir, I have studied, and 
I have devoured Locke; [absolutely 
adore him.”—“ Then, madam, you 
will not blame the selection, which 
offers a just homage to the memory 
of one of your own sex, whom 
Locke himself thus addresses— 
|‘ Give me leave to assure you,” says 
he, ‘that, as the rest of the world 
take notice of the strength and 
' clearness of your reasoning, so | 
canuot but be extremely sensible 
that it was employed in my defence. 
You have herein not only vanquished 
my adversary, but reduced me also 
iabsolutely under your power ; aud 
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teft no desire more strong in me than 
that of meeting with some opportu- 
nity to assure you with what respect 
aul submission Lam, &c.’” 

“ Hlow, sir! Does that sublime 
metaphysician—does Locke himself 
thus speak of female intellect?) Oh, 
what a pre ponderating balance in 
our favour is such a certificate against 
the flippant sarcasin of that graceless 
knight of the Rounp TABLE," 
“who never met with one woman ca- 
pable of reasoning, and with but one 
reasonable woman.” Whatatr iumph 


for the sex is such an estimate of a | 


woman’s understanding, by such a 
judge as Locke! and how extraor- 
dinary must have been the genius 
that obtained it! Iam quite impa- 
tient to form an acquaintance with 
her;—pray, sir, introduce me im- 
inediately.” 

** Well, then, madam— 

CATHERINE, daughter of Captain 
David Trotter, a native of Scotland, 


and a naval officer in the reign of 


Charles Tl. was born in London, 
August 10th, 1079. Capt. Trotter, 
distinguished for his probity and in- 
tegrity by the epithet ot fAonest 
David, was highly favoured by the 
king and his brother the Duke of 
York. Having been sent to convoy 
the fleet of the Turkish company, an 
expedition that it was expected would 
prove highly advantageous to his 
fortunes, he was seized at Scanda- 
roon with the plague which raged 
there, and of which he expired. 
His death was an irreparable loss to 
his family, whom the cupidity of the 
ship's ofticers defraude d of his effects 
to a considerable amount: a gold. 
smith, in whose hands the greater 
part of his remaining property was 
lodged, becoming a bankrupt, com- 
pleted their distress. 

Captain Trotter , ft two daugh- 
ters, the elder of whom afterwards 
married Dr. lovtiis, physician-general 
to the army. Mrs. Trot tter, whose 


* A series of Essa VS in the * Ey xaminer,’ 


Mrs. Catherine Cockburn. 
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maiden-name was Ballenden, was 
nearly related to the nobleman of 
that name, and to the families of 
Maitland, duke of Lauderdale, and 
Drummond, earl of Perth. Cathe- 
rine, the younger daughter, was, on 
the death of her father, still a child. 

Catherine, by applic ation and in- 
dustry, made herself mistress of the 
French language without any instruc- 
tor; she also taught herself to write. 
[u the study of the Latin grammar 
and logic, she bad some assistance. 


Though educated in the principles of 


the Reformation, she imbibed, from 
an early intercourse with some Ca- 
tholic families of distinction, a pre- 


judice in favour of their faith; and, 


after conferring on the doctrines in 
dispute with several eminent and 
learned ministers of the church of 
England, who failed to convince her, 
she entered into the Romish commu- 


nion, in which she remained for 
some years, 
In 1693, being then only fourteen 


years of age, she addressed some 
lines to Mr. Bevil Higgons, on his 
sickness and recovery from the small- 
pox. She produced also a tragedy, 
in her seventeenth year, entitled, 
“ Aones de Castro,” which was acted 
with applause at the theatre royal, 
in 1690; and published, but with- 
out her name, the following year, 
with a dedication to the Earl of 
in which the 
declares, that this offspring 
of os early Muse owed its publica- 
tion to his lords hip’s judgment, to 
whic h it had been submitted. “ Ae- 
nes de Castro” ts founded ona French 
novel printed in Paris, 1088, and 
translated into English by Mrs, 
Behn. 

In 1697 the youthful dramatist 
complimented Mr. Congreve, on his 
“Mourning Bride,” in an elegant 
copy of verses, in return for which 
she received a very flattering epistle, 


author 


wherein Mr. Congreve expresses his 
reeret, that the 


poem arrived too late to be pretixedt 


mortification and 
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to the publication of his tragedy. 
These reciprocal civilities gave rise 
to an acquaintance between the par- 
ties. 

In 1698, “ The Fatal Friendship, 
a tragedy, composed by Catherine 
Trotter,” was performed at the new 
theatre, Lincoln’s-inn Fields; and 
printed, the same year, in quarto, | 
with a dedication to the Princess 
Anne of Denmark. This play, which | 
is sail to possess considerable merit, 
was received with great approbation. 
Various complimentary poems were 
addressed to the writer on the ocea- 
sion, and prefixed to its publication. 
Among them was one sent anony- 
mously by Mr. John Hughes, author 

of “ The Siege of Damascus.” 

On the death of Mr. Dryden, in 
1701, Mrs. Trotter united with se- 
veral other ladies in paying to his 
memory a poetical tribute, in a joint 
production, entitled, ‘The Nine 
Muses; or, Poems written by so 
many Ladies on the Death ot the late 
In the 


famous John Dryden, esq.” 
same year she also produced a co- 


“* Love at a Loss, or most 


medy, 
acted at the theatre 


Votes carry 1t;” 
royal, 

‘Towards the latter end of 1701, 
was brought upon the stage, at 
Drury-lane, ; 
tent,” a tragedy, which was printed 
in quarto, with a dedication to Charles 
Lord Halifax. The anthor, in her 
dedication, expresses a doubt whe- 


ther love is a passion sufficiently 


the “ Unhappy Peni- | 





| 
| age. 
| December, 
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to an acute and inquisitive mind; 

and, enlisting under the banner of 
Mr. Locke, composed a defence of 
his ‘* Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,” in reply to some anony- 
mous strictures* to which it had 
given rise. Mrs. Trotter was at this 
period only two-and-twenty years of 
Her Defence was written in 
1701, and published 
| anonymously i in the following May. 
‘The writer concealed her name, lest 
the knowledge of her sex and youth 
should produce a prejudice against 
her performance. She seems also 
to have felt an apprehension of be- 
ing known to Mr. Locke, under the 


| presumptuous title of his defender : 


ina preliminary address to him, she 
calls her performance “a bold un- 
licensed undertaking,” and declares 
she had not ventured its publication 
“ without much apprehension and 
awe of bis displeasure.” — In a letter 
to George Burnet, esq. of Kemnay, 
a gentleman with whom she fre- 
quently corresponded, she writes— 
“T am more afraid of appearing 
before him I defend, than of the 
publie ceusure; and, chiefly for the 
honour I bear to him, resolve to 
conceal myself.” 

Her precautions, as is usual in 
these cases, proved ineffectual ; her 
name was discovered, when she re- 


i ceived from Mr. Locke, through the 


hands of bis cousin, Mr. King, af- 
'terwards lord chancellor, a present 


subline to form a proper subject for | 


the tragic muse. It has been ob- 
served, in reply to this scrunle, that 
love, on such occasivus, is never 
pourtrayed unmixed with the severer | 
passions; that love, in chaste and | 
elevated niinds, is an heroic senti- 
meut. 

Mrs. Trotter’s 


attention to the 


{ 


of books, and a letter of praise and 


jucknowledgment, from which we 
(have given the extract above. In 
her ** Detence of the Essay on the 
Understanding,” she endeavours to 
| prove that the doctrine of materi- 
alism was not inconsistent with that 
of revelation; nor with ihe hope of 
a future existence, which rested not 


(on the notion of an immaterial soul. 


drama did not prevent her from cul- | 


tivating greater studies. 
peeultar pleasure aud interest in me- 
taphysical euquiries, so captivating 


She took a 


Mrs. Burnet, wife to the celebrated 





* By Dr. Thomas Burnet, master of 


‘the Charter House. | 











prelate of that name, addressed Mrs. 
Trotter on her ‘‘ Defence,” and as- 
sured her of the approbation which 
her performance: had received from 
tlre bishop, Mr. Norris, and other 
excellent judges. ‘It is not,” she 
adds, “without difficulty some can 
believe, that any one not bred to sci- 
Cice, oul logic in particular, could 
be eapable of such clear and close 
reasoning.’ 

Mrs. ‘Trotter was for a consider- 

able time attached to the Romish 
church; but, notwithstanding that 
predilection, she treated ‘those wiio 
differed from her in opinion with 
great candour and moderation. ‘ I 
ain sorry, sir,” says she, ‘ in a letter 
to Mr. Burnet, “the difference there 
is between us in the controverted 
points of religion, should abate any 
thing of the little happiness you could 
find in my company. For my part, 
I consider nothing in the opinion of 
my friends, but what is likely to in- 
fluence their morals; and, provided 
they worship the true God, and ac- 
knowledge the doctrines and autho- 
rity of Jesus Christ, I think we are 
sutticiently united in religious senti- 
ment for all the purposes of frieid- 
ship. To sav truth, I have of late 
almost forgotten all distinction of | 
churches: for having bad some oc- 
casion of observing more than before 
the great growth “of infidelity, that 
there are uvany who disbelieve, and 
more who doubt, that there ever was 
any divine revelation, I have em- 
ploved myself much in considering 
the proofs and defending tire truth 
of the Christian religion, which has 
so entirely engaged my concern, that 
when Iam wih those who sincerely 
Submit to the authority of Christ, 
What sense soever they understand 
lim ia, IT am satished, aud reaily 
think myself with one of mv ows 
commuuivn. These sentiments, it 
niust he allowed, are liberal for a 
inember of an intallible ciuireh. 

Mrs. Trotter addressed so:ge lines 
Brittsu Lavy’ Mac. No. 15. 
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to the Duke of Marlborough, in 
1704, upon his return from Ger- 
many, after the battle of Blenheim. 
This poem was honoured with the 
approbation of the duke and duchess, 
and of the lord-treasurer Godolphin. 
In 1706, after the battle of the Ra- 
milies, she addressed to the duke a 
second congratulatory poem. In the 
same year was acted, at the theatre 
in the Haymarket, “The Revolution 
of Sweden,” a tragedy, printed in 
quarto, with a dedication to Lady 
Harriet Godolphin, eldest daughter 
of the Duke of Marlborough. In 
this dedication the writer observes, 
that poetry, as an instrument of vir- 
tue, nay be called ¢ divine art; that 
it has been cherished by the best- 
governed commonwealths, and 13 
worthy of the protection of the wise 
and good ; that the particular ten- 
dency of the present piece was “ to 
incite a disinterested and resolute 

care of the public good.” Three years 
before the representation of this tra- 
gedv, the first sketch had been com- 
muncated by the author to Mr, 
Congreve; who returned it with 
scime remarks upon the conduct of 
the drama, which were published by 
Dr. Birch. The pict turned upon 
the revolution in Sweden, under Gus- 
tavus Erickson. 

It would have been surprising if 
the detender of Locke could have 
long continued a sincere belicver of 
the Romish faith. Doubts had, pre- 
vious to this period, suggested them- 
seives to the mind of Mrs. Trotter, 
respecting her religion: these doubts 
led her to investigate the principles 
of her belief, to consult the writers 
on either side, and to conter with 
treedota on the subject. The resu!t 


a 


(ot this examination was a convictica 


of the absurd pretences of one 
church, and a return into the bosom 
of the other. This chenge tock place 
in tie beginning of the year 1707. 
During the ren ainder of bertife she 
iaitued te ined 
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of the Reformation, and published 
some ‘Practs in their defence. 

In the beginning of 1708 she gave 
her hand to Mr. Coe kbetn. The 
graces of her person, ber talents, and 
uiniable manners S, had, previous to 
her prarriage, procured her several 
opportunities of an advantageous es- 

tablishment ; but, superior to mer- 
— motives, and, from the purity 

her mind and bidins, discusted 
with the proflivacy of the age, she 
determined to be cuided i in her choice 
by those principles of reason and 
virtne which she conceived afforded 
the best foundation for domestic 
happiness, 

Mr. Cockburn was the son of Dr. 
Cockburn, a Jearned and eminent 
clergyman of Scotland, attached to 
the court of St. Germain; an attach- 
ment which he at length relinquished 
from his adherence to the Protestant 
religion. [Ele was some time after 
minister of the episcopal church at 
Amsterdam, whence he was collated 
to the rectory of Norshaw in Mid- 
dlesex, by Dr. Robinson, bishop of 


Lwailen, ‘at the recommendation of 
Queen Anne. 
Mrs. Cockburn had, since her 


marriage, in attention to the mere 
interesting pursuits and occupations 
of a wife and mother, relinguished 
her literary pursuits: straitened cir- 
rumstances, added to the cares of an 
increasing family, left her but little 
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she could not work by candle-light. 
“Tu thesummer,” says she, I am 
so much employed with iny needle, 
that L read little, aud write less.” In 
u letter, intended to be sent to Mr. 
Pope, she writes— You had but 
just began to dawn upon the world, 
when I retired from it. Being mar- 
ried in 1708, L bade adien to the 
Muses, and so wholly gave myself 
up to the cares of a family and the 
education of my children, that I 
scarcely knew whether there were 
such things as books, plays, or poems, 
stirring in Great Britain. However, 
after some years, your ‘ Essay on 
Criticism,’ and Rape of the Lock,’ 
broke in upon me, [| rejoiced that 
so bright a genius was rising on our 
isle; but thought 10 more about 
you, till my young family was grown 
up to have less need of my ‘assist- 
ance; and, beginning to have some 
taste for polite literature, my inclina- 
tion revived with my leisure to en- 
quire after what had been most 
celebrated in that kind. I then read 
your § Homer,’ &c.” 

In 1726, eighteen years after her 
marriage, she ‘published ‘* A Letter 
to Dr. Holdsworth,” in vindication 
of Mr. Locke, whose material system 
exposed him to the imputation of in- 
fidelity, Mrs. Cockburn, im her 
letter, endeavours to prove that the 
system of Mr, Locke was not incon- 
sistent with a belief in final retribu- 





leisure forstudy. Ina letter . ber 


miece, dated October 6th, 1732 , she 
writes, “Sundays being pr vilened 


from the needle, T have found time 
ot jate to read ilree short painphteis 
invanswer to ‘ Christianity as old as 
the Creation,’ by Dr. Burnet 5 which, 
they say, are the best that Lave been 
written on a st ubjeet that has for 
some time emplosed all pens. and 


% 


heads.” In another letter, in the 
year 1740, she speaks of finding 


tnore time for and writing 
durng the long winter’s evenings, 


suumMier months, since 


re] uding 


than in the 


tion, a fature state of existence, and 
| the resurrection of the bedy: whe- 
ther of the same body, she contends, 

|}: aquestion of curiosity, independent 
of faith in a resurrection, or the 
credibility of the Christian religion. 
This pamphlet was written in conse- 
quenee of a sermon preached by Dr. 
Loidsworth, a tellaw of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, before the univer- 
sity, from John, v. 28 and 29, con- 
cernme the resurrection of the body. 
| Che sermon was afterwards printed ; 

F the title-page of which the author 
I) professes fo examine and reply te 
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“the cavils, false reasonings, and 
false interpretations of Scripture, of 
Mr. Locke and others, against the 
resurrection of the same body.” Mrs. 
Cockburn remonstrates with Dr. 
Holdsworth respecting, the uncandid 
manner in which he treats his oppo- 
nents, and hints that it is scarcely 
prudent in the friends of Christianity 
to be so earnest in convicting Mr. 
Locke of infidelity. The zealous 
divine, in despite of a caution so sa- 
gacious and sensible, persisted in his 
attack with equal pertinacity and ve- 
hemence. Mrs. Cockburn again 
replied, in “ A Vindication of Mr. 
Locke's Christian Principles, from 
the injurious Imputations of. Dr. 
Holdsworth.” 

Mrs. Cockburn, in 1732, composed 
a poem “ occasioned by the Busts 
set up in the Queen’s Hermitage.” 
After some lines containing a pane- 


gyric on the taste and liberality of 


the queen, the poet intimates a wish 
that her majesty would extend her 
patronage to her own sex; of whose 
jiterary disadvantages she thus 
speaks— 
“ Learning denied us, we at random tread 
Unbeaten paths, that late to knowledge 
lead ; 
sy secret steps break through th’ ob- 
structed way, 
Nor dare acqyuirements gain’d by stealth 
display. 
If some advent’'rons Genius should arise, 
Who on exalted themes her taient tries, 
She fears to give the work, tho’ prais’d, a 
name, 
And flies not more from infamy than fame. 
Would royal Caroline our wrongs re- 
dress. ... 
+ * # * * 
If not the work, give the attempt ap- 
plause ; 
And patronise in her the sex’s cause.” 
Two years afterwards Mrs. Cock- 
burn produced “ Remarks upon 
some Writers in the Controversy 
concerning the Foundation of Moral 
Duty and Meral Obligation: parti- 
cularly the translation of Archbishop 
King’s Origin of Moral Evil, and the 


Author of ihe Divine Legation of 


Mrs. Catherine Cockburn, 
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Moses: to which are prefixed some 
cursory Thoughts on the Contro- 
versy concerning, Necessary Exist- 
ence, the Reality and Infinity of 
Space, the Extension and Place of 
Spirits; and on Dr, Watts's Notion 
of Substance.” 

In the same year Mrs. Cockburn 
lost a daughter, of whom she thus 
speaks, in a letter to a friend —“ The 
loss of my poor child, who was so 
useful to me, and bad been alimest ail 
her life with me, was indeed a severe 
afHliction. She was a long time every 
moment in wy thoughts. Whatever 
I turned my mind to, she mingled 
with itz all that 1 found in books 
was some way or other applied to 
her; and still there is not a day but 
she is frequently the subject of my 
reflections; nor do IT endeavour to 
divert them from her, but make the 
best use I can of them. 1 sometimes 
imagine that I have now a nearer in- 
terest in another state than I had; 
please myself with the hope of join- 
ing her spirit there, and finding her 
rejoicing iu her early escape from the 
evils of this world.” 

An essay appearing ‘* on the Na- 
ture and Obligations of Virtue,” by 
Dr. Rutherforth, Mrs. Cockburi, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
an asthmatic disorder, from which 
she had sufiered some years, and 
which left her but few intervals of 
ease, determined on writing a reply. 
This she executed with spirit and 
ability. The manuscript was sent to 
Mr. Warburten, afterwards bishop 
of Gloucester, who took upon himn- 
self the care of its pubiication, ancl 
added to it a preface. Ou this o¢- 
casion Mrs. C. thus writes to her 
biece—* | have had a letter from 
Mr. Warburton, with an encomium 
on my performance far beyond my 
expectation, as he says the manu- 
script was beyond his, when he beard 
it was written by a lady. He styles 
it ‘ the strongest and clearest: piece 
of metaphysics thatever was written” 
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About this period, 1744, Mrs. 
Cockburn, in a letter dated Novem- 
ber COth, thus expresses herself ;— 
“IT have very little prospect of to- 
Jerable health for any continuance. 
My cough returned the begmuing of 
September, and held me for two 
months. Tt is now succeeded by 
such a difliculty of breething, that | 
do not know which is mos. grievous; 
but between them I am reduced to 
great weakness.” Aueoust, 1748, she 
again writes— There ere alout 
nine months in the year when T ain 
vnable to write, even to my nearest 
friends, or on the most important 
busiuess; much less can 1 apply 
inyself to abstruse speculations.” In 
a letter toa clergymai (dated March, 
1748,) who differed from herself in 
sentiment, and who was prejudiced 
against the opinions of Dr. Clarke, 
she writes—‘ Whenever your affairs 
will allow you to favour me with a 
personal conference, I shall esteem 
it a great obligation, as the advan- 
tage must be wholly on my side ; for 
you will be much: disappointed if you 
expect to encounter an able dispu- 
tant. My companionable capacity, 
if I may so speak, has entirely lett 
me: readiness of thought and ex- 
pression, so necessary to conversa- 
tion, are no more; but I can still 
hear with attention, and consider 
with impartiality; nor am I yet too 
old to learn.” 


TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 
WHO DESIRED A REMEDY AGAINST 
LOVE 5 
BY MISS ELIZABETH A—. 

Wy ARE, little Loves! and snap the 


silver dream, 
Siuile through the line, and animate my 
theme ; 
conimands! Let all your graces 
tlow— 
Float round the lip, and raise the touch- 
ing glow, 
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The reputation which she had ae- 
quired by her productions led her 
frieuds to propose that they should 
be collected and published by sub- 
scription. Mrs. Cockburn, eucou- 
raged by the approbation of several 
persons of distinguished literary taste, 
was induced to acquiesce in this plan, 
which she lived not to execute. The 
task of editor was, after her decease, 
uncertaken by Dr. Birch. 

January 4, 1748-9, when in the 
seventy-first year of her age, Mrs. 
Cockburn lost her husband, nor did 
she Jong survive a shock so severe, 
May 11, 1749, after a long and pain- 
ful illues:, sustained with patience 
aud fortitude, she expired, and was 
interred near her husband and young- 
est daughter, at Long Horseley. On 
their tomb is the following short in- 
scription: “ Let their works praise 
them in the gates.” Prov. xxxi. 31. 
She retained her intellects unim- 
paired till within a few days of her 
death. 

She had been not less distinguish- 
ed in her youth for beauty and ac- 
complishments than for her talents 
and genius. Her stature was small, 
her complexion delicate, and her 
eyes sparkling and full of anima- 
tion. 

In 1751 the works of Mrs. Cock- 
burn were published by Dr. Birch, 
in two volunies octavo. 


But, ah! ye Loves, how sad the youth’s 
request! 

“ "Teach me,” he cries, “ to steel my ten- 
der breast; 

The charms of love are ever dash’d by 
woe, 

Its pang T would not feel, or raptures 
know.” 

Weep not, ye little Graces, at the word, 

An ill to dreadful remedy’s preferr’d ; 

sut, if he restless crave and argue still, 

Fly, — Loves! and bend the impious 
will, 
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Weuld he not catch soft woman’s chas- 
teu'd glance, 

Nor meet the sounds that evry heart 
entrance ? 

Would he not live belov’d, but feel as 
stone? 

Be these the ruthless 
alone :— 


means, and these 


First, let him sear and sear that open 
brow, 

And haug up wrinkles on the cheek be- 
low ; 

Then gash that beauteons lip of coral hue, 

And dye those pearly rows with saffron’s | 
dew; 


Then shrink that 
manly hinb, 

Knot the fair joint, and downward shri- 
vel slim ; 

And, that the hideous shape its kin may 
find, 

Let grace and tenderness forsake his 
mind ; 


rounded form and 


Let sloth, or rage, or pride, alone con- 
troul, 

Storm in his breast, and wear his stub- 
born soul ; 

Oaths in his mouth, and treach'ry in his 
eye ; 

Yet him neglected live, and friendless 
die ! 


Such be the fate of him who lives un- 
mov'd— 

Who hates to love, and dreads to be be- 
lov’d. 

No more then, 
desire ; 

The breast is safe that’s warm’d in virtu- 
ous fire. 


generous youth, the mad 


a 
SONNET; 
BY MRS. MILNE. 


Wren the flow’rs of our youth have 
all faded away, 
And the sun-beais of pleasure no longer 
illume; 
Who was it that painted the landscape 
SO gav, 
Gave the tly its sweetress, the violet 
perfume ¢ 
"T'was love, ’twas love, 


that gilded the 


scene, 
*Twas love, 
fair, 
In the bosom of youth plae’d the rose of 
delight, 
And the “Angel of {nnocence guarded 
it there, 


twas love, that painted it 
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When the grove, and the valley, the 
woodland, and hill, 
Resounding with melody, thrill through 
the heart, 
What is it that adds to the harmony 
still, 
Whence comes the soft magic such 
raptures impart :— 
love, ’tis love, that gladdens the 
scene, 
Tis love, 
lav, 
To the bosom of youth gives the throb of 
delight, : 
To beauty its lustre, to pleasure its 
ray. 


Tis 


‘tis love, that wakens the 


When Sorrow assails us, and Hope's on 
the wing 
To leave the fond bosom to doubt and 
despair, 
Who is it, dear Mary, that draws forth 
the sting, 
From the blossoms of peace plucks the 
canker of care ? 
Tis love, ’tis love, the balm can bestow ; 
"Tis love, ‘tis love, can the tyrant dis- 
arm ; 
thonzh Friendship’s soft accents 
may soothe us awhile, 
’Tis Love, dearest Mary, can wind up 
the charm. 


And, 


— 


BALLAD. 


I'L rest upon this heath awhile, 
Faint, desolate, and lost to joy ; 
For I have wander’d many a mile, 
To ask relief for thee, my bov. 
In vain I heav’d the heart-felt sigh, 
I told my piteous tale in vain, 
Alas! each traveller pass’d me by, 
With harsh rebuke or coid disdain. 


Was it for this thy father fought? 
Did he for this so bravely tali? 
To have his wife and infant bre@ught 
To wantand woe, bereft of all! 


Thou droop’st, my child, thy beautcons 


toca 
za€C 
Is fading like the blighted flower : 
Look up, for e’en in tis drear piace 
Vil save thee from the angry shower. 


But, hark !—A distant step [hear, 
My frantic eries shall rend the air ; 
Strapser, approacu—thou'st nought to 
fonr,— 
nd save «a inother from despair. 
Ze turits—he hurries down the slope ; 
Cheer chee, my boy, this way he ilres: 
O husror! vain, delusive hope! 
My fiicnd, thy aid’s too late—he dies! 
5.5, 
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TO MR. —, 
DEC. 21, 1815. 


Har! sacred day of harmony to those 

On whom he graciously his smile bestows ; 

Kind friends and kindred dear around 
him wait, 

Yo hear the merry joke, or mild debate. 

May ev’ry happiness on him attend, 

And every gnardian-angel be his triend ; 

Each anniversary new joys arise, 

Yield him fresh laurels whom so much I 
prize ; 

May busy scandal ne’er degrade his name, 

Or public censure e’er his actions blame; 

Each rising day new blessings he may see, 

Fraught with delight, ne'er known by Mi- 
sery 

And, wien in Friendship's ear he would 
confide, 

Sure be his choice, their firmiuess ne'er 
subside ; 

Fach passing year encreasing joys bestow; 

With him health, weaith, content, for 
ever flow. 


ON HIS BIRTH-DAY, 


ANN. 


ake 
WHAT LOVE IS NOT. 


*}15 not that wild desire which springs 
Voeluptaons from the eye ; 

vor yet that wanton beam which flings 

_ Kis glauce so rudely by. 
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Tis not in that tumultuous swell 
Which agitates the breast, 

Where sensual cravings fiercely dwell, 
Vehemently express’d, 


Tis not the thrill which rends the heart, 
By limb or feature provd ; 

For beauty’s pow’r is pussion’s part 
Jn those who never lov’d. 


It is not in the burning kiss, 
By wanton lips impress‘d ; 
Such pleasure is unhallow’ ad bliss, 
By chaster love unblest. 


It is not in the wild embrace, 
And madder transports, shown ; 
True love in these we cannot trace— 
"Lis appetite alone. 


WHAT LOVE [S. 


Ir is that high-wrought fecling dear, 
Which moves in kindred spirits’ sphere 5 
"Tis sentiment, the golden mine, 

And sweeter sympathy divine. 


It is that soft bewitching ray, 

Where mind’s enchanting graces sway : 

And, where this sympathy is seen, 

There Love his vigils wakes serene, 

Unheeding fuce, or form, or mien. 
J.W.P, 

Broolk:-street ; Nov. 8, 1615. 
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REVIEW OF 


NEW MUSIC. 
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Ls BerLe Atnrance; or, the Glorious 
Battle of Waterloo. Composed and 
arranged for the Piano-torte, by BR. 'T. 
Kotwyk, of Amsterdam. Goulding 
and Cu. Ss. 

FEXHIS piece begins with a British 

march ( Maestoso ), which is 
followed by a Scotch slow march. 

The quick step ef the gallant 42d 

regiment is then introduced, with 

the Prussian troops’ quick step—the 
army reconnoitre— Brunswick troops 
advance. Then comes on the Bat- 
tLe, full of bustle and clavgour; 
siwhich, however, young ladies may 
fearlessly engage, being, though very 
bold, perfec tly harmless. The lamen- 
tation of the wounded may “ stir 
the humours,” but the sensation is 
immediately quelled by a spirited 





finale, with five good variations, in 


which the loy al tune of ‘* God save 
the King” is not forgotten. The 
Dutch gentleman has done his part 
uncommonly well; and ‘La Belle 
Alliance” will no doubt bea favourite 
here, as well as abroad. 


EB 


THE MaGpre or Tue Main; a Melo- 
Drama, as performed at the Theatre- 
Royal, Covent Garden. ‘The whole of 
the Music, with the exception of one 
Air, composed and arranged for the 
Piano-forte by Henry R. Bishop, com- 
poser and director of the music to the 
"Lheatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, Goul- 
ding and Co. 5s. 

The introduction, or overture, first 
claims our attention: this appears to 
be a medley of French tunes, such 
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as “ Henri Quatre,” “* Pipe de Ta- 
bac,” &e. In fact, no one knows 
better than Mr. Bishop how to in- 
treduce popular airs under new 
forms, with effective solos fur the 
different instruments with which the 
excellent band of Covent-Garden 
theatre abounds. Of the rest of the 
music little can be said, as it is in- 
tended merely as a vehicle for the 
business of the stage. 


ate 


A VotunTAry for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, by Charles Wesley, organ-per- 
former to his Roval Highness the 
Prince Regent. No. I. Bland and 
Weller. Ys. 6d. 

Mr. Wesley has early performed 
his promise, by favouring the public 
with the first number of his ‘* Vo- 
luntaries,” being, we trust, the har- 
binger of many more. The move- 
ments are five 12 number: a short 
sl.etch of each, we lope, will not be 
disagreeable to our fair readers.-— 
The first isa grand Maestoso, in the 
key of D major, displaving a sublime 
opening to the F ugue which follows. 
‘Lhe subject of the fugue is well 
adapted for working; or, as Mr. 
Kollinan calls it, “ for the elabora- 
tion:” to explain which we shall 
here observe, that many airs pleasing 
in themselves are not at all fit to be 
wrought into fugues, white it may 
often happen that a most uncouth 
subject can be formed into an adini- 
rable fugue; for a further illustra- 
tion of which, 
Handel. Mr. Wesley, in his fugue, 
has exhausted all the powers of in- 
vention and skill, by bringing in his 
subject, whole and split in parts, in 
single and double counterpoint, di- 
rect and retrograde, through a va- 
riety of keys and in diverse manners, 
s@ as to produce an effect rarely met 
vith, except from his great model, 
Handel, 

The third movement is a Largo, 
— in the minor key of B, 
with hautboys swell treble and stop 








see the works of 
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diapason bass. A crescendo and 
diminuendo treble, and a smooth- 
tHowing bass, form the chief charac- 
teristics of this departinent. Tise 
fourth is a short Adagio, with mucla 
light and shade, iatroc tuctory to the 
vrand march, which comimences on 
the hautboy and bassoon stops, and 
occasionally breaking into the full 
organ, produces a kind of electrical 
effect. 
After what has been said, we can 
have no hesitation im recommending 
this “‘ Voluntary” to such of our fatr 
readers who practise the orgaa. 
ee 
TyRoLese, oR Bavarian Arr; with 
Variations for two Pertormers on the 
Piano-torte. Composed by J. Maz- 
zinghi. Goulding and Co. Ss, 
Every thing that taste and fancy 
can suggest is displayed in these 
Variations: they are fit to be held 
ap as models for this species of writ- 
ing, now become so iashionable, 
We have always admired Mr. Maz- 
zingli’s compositions; but in this he 
has outdone all his former outdo- 
ings, 
la 
BonaPARTeE’s Dreau; an Air, with Va- 
riations for the Piano-forte. Composed 
by B. 'T. Kotwyk, author of the Battle 
ot Waterloo. Gouidmg and Co. es. 
At what period, or in what place, 
the ex-emperor had this dream, we 
are not informed. It could not lave 
been in the bustle of camps, or amid 
martial strife; for it is one of the 
most calm placid airs we ever heard. 
If he dreamt the eight variations 
likewise, he is a more harmonious 
dreamer than we were awzre of. 
When Old Nick appeared in a dream 
to the celebrated ‘Tartini, he sug- 
cested to him (as the story goes) oue 
of his finest solos, known by the 
appellation of the Devil’s Sonata. 
Ve hope the biack gentleman has 
not been busy with the above per- 
gonage, as perhaps his hints may not 





be qutte so harmless, At allevents, 
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we would recommend Mr. Goulding 

immediately to set up a music-shop 

at St. Helena, to be on the spot in 
case any more dreams should tran- 
spire. 

. 

Eighth Edition, with great Improvements, 
of CLEMENTS INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Arr oF PLAYING ON THE Prano- 
FORTE: consisting of the Elements of 
Music; Preliminary Notions on Fin- 
geving, with Examples and Exercises; 
Prelndes and Lessons, adapted and 
tingered by the Author, Clementi and 
Co. 10s. 6d. 


Since tne first edition of this ele- 
mentary work, many years have 
elapsed. We observe, besides suine 
considerable improvements and addi- 
tions to the text, a selection of tunes 
almost entirely new, some new pre- 
ludes, and exercises for both hands, 
andthe general arrangement of the 
whole better adapted to the capacity 
of beginners. 

Sa 


Srx PROGRESSIVE SONATINAS FOR THE 
Priano-FoRTE; the fifth Edition, with 
considerable improvements by — the 
Author, Composed and fingercd by 
Nuzio Clementi. Op. 56. Ciementi 
and Co. 6s, 

This is an Appendix to the pre- 
ceding article. Many additions end 
retrenchments have been made in 
this fifth edition, together with im- 
provements in style and taste (@ la 

ry : a Le nare 
moderne). ‘Vhe additional keys are 
occasionally intreduced, and the use 
of the pedal directed in proper 
places. 
— fe 


Tre FAvourITE WaTertoo DAnce, 
with Variations for the Piano-torte. 
Composed by J. Von Durwollt. Goul- 
ding and Co. 1s. 6d. 

Waterloo music will now, no 
doubt, come thick upon us, with all 
Ns blushing honours, in all sorts of 
forms. ‘The present subject is well 
put together, and displays much va- 
riety and taste. 
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Tir Royar Patent CHIRopLast, or 
Hanp-Dirrcror; a newly-invented 
Apparatus for facilitating the acquire- 
ment of a proper execution on the 
Piano-forte. By J. B. Logier, inven- 
tor. Clementi and Co. 5 guineds. 
The Chiroplast is professedly in- 

tended to simplify, and consequently 
facilitate, the attaiment of a proper 
method of playing on the piano-forte. 
Children of the most tender years 
may be instructed with certain suc- 
cess; and it will be found useful to 
those who have acquired bad habits. 
The first part of the apparatus is 
called the Gamut-board. This is 
an oblong board, which has, on one 
side, drawn upon it two staves of five 
lines each, containing all the notes 
used in music, so written that, when 
placed over the keys of the piano- 
forte, frontixg the performer, each 
note, with its name, will be exactly 
over its corresponding key. The 
other side represeats its chromayic 
aul enbarmonic scales. 

The second part is the Position- 
Frame, which cousists of two parallel 
rails, extended from one extremity 
of the kevs to the other; to the ends 
of these are fixed two check-pieces, 
which, by means of a brass-rod and 
extending screw, are attached firmly 
The rails must 
be so adjusted as to admit the Lands 
of the pupil passing between them 
nearly as far as the wrists: by tlis 
contrivance the learner is obliged to 
keep himself ia a proper position. 
The Finger Guides are two moveable 
brass-plates, with five divisions, 
throuch which the thumb and four 
fingers aye introduced. These divi- 
sions correspond perpendicularly with 
the keys of the instrument, and may 
be moved to any situation by means 
of the brass-roc, on which they are 
made to slide, Vo each tinger-guide 
will be found attached a brass-wire, 
called the Wrist-Guide; the use of 
which is to preserve the proper po- 
sition of the wrist, and to prevent ifs 
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being inclined outwards, which would 
withdraw the thumb from the pro- 
per command of its key. By an 
early and frequent use of this appa- 
ratus, it is evident, says the inventor, 
that the learner mast become habi- 
tuated to a proper position ef the 





body and a graceful movement of 


ee a a a 
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the arms; and the fingers must ac- 
quire an independent motion, and 
equality of power, rarely accom- 
plished by other means, The appa- 
ratus has been honoured with the 
approbition of Messrs. Crainer, 
“hield, Clementi, S. Wesley, and 
Latour. 
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HE DAY. 


ae Se 


Ona Woman married to a Person of the | 
Name of Le Mairre. 
Z0cy, when married, iu the usnal way, 
Vow'd sie’d her husband honour, 
love, obey ! 

But to her vows she quickly provw’d a 

traitor 

For ere the church she left she was Le 

Maitre. 
PARAPHRASE UF SIAKSPEARB’S 
EPITAPH, 

Proposed to be prejixed to the original folio 
edition of his Works, and addressed tu the 
last aud worst of his Commentators, 

Good friend, for pity’s sake forbear 

‘Vo add one jot to what lies here : 

Blest be the men who rightly con me, 

And curst be they who “ comment” on 

me. RR. 





TO WALTER SCOTT, FSQ. 
On his various Pocticut Productions. 
Waiter Scott!—Walter Scott ! 
How hard is his lot 





Who is doom’d to read over thy rhymes? 
Such goblins !—sueh frights! 
_ Such sieges !—sueh fights ! 
Such customs !—sueh ‘manners !—such 
times ! 
Then comes Waterloo, 
With a holloa-beilou ? 
Of legions disabled and slain: 
But you, not content 
With the blood they have spent, 
Will mangle them over again. ° 
Ah! teaze our good folks 
No more with this hoax, 


Which John Bull in a doze could not see: ; 


But now, broad awake, 
This tar will not take,— 
He’s determined to live, sir, Scorr free. 
IMPROMPTU ON THE ILLUMINATION, 
You ask—-“* Why this ilimmination ¢” 
And T have hit it, PU engage-- 
"Tis thus, alone, to demonstration 








hf oa : o ae ’ nea Se 
Phey prove us an enlightend age! 
a] i ow e T > 
Bato su. Lapy’s Mag, No, 23, 





FRENCH BAROMETER. 
Louis XV1Lif.—settled. 
Bonaparte—tempcstuous. 
The Allies—too kof. 
The Army—c/hangcable. 
The People—very dry. 
The National Gaard—ten degrees below 
the freezing-point, 
The Finances—at Zero. 


THE NEW ACTRESSES. 

Why, Muse of fire! provoke the ire, 
Of rival debutantics ? 

So many new, but ove to woo, 
Nor grateful nor galiant ts. 

As it, forsooth, in vain her youth 
Bought up had Covent-garden ; 

While Drury-lane could only gain 
Miss Nash and Mrs. Mardyn. 

Sure, such a rout you make abont 
‘The latter's eyes and ringlets ; 

Forgot, odds bobs |! poor Mrs. Dobbs 
Wili fret herself to stringlets. 

Of all the things that each day brings, 
Not one can be collected 

Like Mrs. Dobbs—my heart, it throbs 
‘Lo see her so negiected. 

Not Wilson, wretch! who fain would 

stretch 

His legs on Blackheath walking; 

Nor Indian Nicks, who with their tricks 
Have fili’d the town with talking ; 

No, not that dame of noted fame, 
Signora Giraldeili, 

Who laps up oil and lead, that boi, 
Like soup or so much jelly ; 

Not dogs that dance, just brought from 

France ; 

Nay, I will add another— 

“ Little Nannette, the purse who net” 
For our good Regen?s mother-— 

(Long may she live! she loves to give -—~- 
fermission for a present) — 

E'er drew such mobs as hirs. Dobbs, 
Or plaudits so incessant. 

But Mrs. Dobbs my reason rebs! 
iloid, there is Miss Mac-Alpine ; 
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If she to play should long delay, 
To death I’m sure I shall pine. 

Her maiden-night was crowded quite ; 
Miss Johnston’s was excessive ; 

To see Miss Hughes, I lost my shoes— 
The throng was so oppressive. 


Come, Dr. Reece! here take a squeeze: 
What made my pulse so false hop, 
When, all amaz’d, { amorous gaz’d, 
Subdned by Mrs. Allsop ? | 
In short, in turn, for each I burn, 
All preference discarding : 
But, such a field, I cannot yield 
The palm to Mrs. Mardyn. 


mee 


ON CYMON, 
As revited af Covent Garden Theatre. 


When Garrick form’d this melo-drama 
scene, 

And pilfer’d Dryden of his Iphigene ; 

With Merlin and Urganda’s magic spell, 

With spirits of heaven, and wieked imps 
of hell, 

Invoking all their supernatural aid, 

*To crown the triumph of the poet’s maid: 

Had he but known the Sylvia of to-night, 

‘Thy spells; O Merlm! and Urganda’s 
sprite ! 

Well might he spare; fer then he sure 
had seen 

Those charms that Dryden gave to Ephi- 
gene ! 

Charms, which, united to such powers of 
song, 

Might fire to rapture c’en an idiot’s 
tongue! 

ON MIS8 FOOTE, 

Of Covent Garden Theatre. 


#ad I the land about the Strand, 

(Landlords, l beg your pardon), 
2d it resign, to call but mine 

One Foote of Covent Garden. 

The notes of Nash, were they in cash, 

I would not have the bargain ; 

And those of Hughes I would refuse 

For Foote’s of Covent Garden, 

For she has curls, and might have earls, 

As well as Mrs. Mardyn, 

Whose ancle rare cannot compare 

With Foote’s of Covent Garden. 

A lady, with a well-plamed head-dress, 
being in deep conversation with a distin- 
gerished naval officer, one of the com- 
pany said, it was stfange to see so fine a 
woman “ éa’d end feathe'd.” 

An idle disorderly fellow having pro- 
posed to set about walking tor a wager, 
“You had better,” said his landlord, 
“walk about your business.” 
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HayTIaAn Portry.—The negroes of 
St. Domingo, among a variety of proofs 
of civilization, seem to have cultivated 
the belles-lettres with no very inferior 
success, The last arrivals of Port-aus 
Prince Journals contain the following 
handsome and well-merited compliment 
to Mr. Wilberforce :— 


Vers pour etre mis au bas du Buste ou dw 
Portrait de UHonorable Lord bVilber 
force, membre du Parlement d' Angleterre. 
Toujours mebranlable en ses nobles des- 
seins, ; 
Il plaid a quarante ans les droits des Afti- 
cains, 
Convert du bouclier de la philosophie 
I} dedaigna la haine ct meprisa Fenvie; 
Il fit tout pour la gloire et pour I'humae 
nite, 
Le prix de ses virtus—c’est l’immortalite. 
Dupre. 
An Englishman at Paris, seeing his 
friend deeply engaged in a tete-a téte 
with a damoiselle highly painted, dressed 
in mourning, said he was losing his heart 
at rouge et noir. 





A musical amateur, having been much 
annoyed by listening to the awkward. at- 
tempts of a young fiddter, on quitting 
him, told his triends he had just got out 
of a sad scrape. 

A waggish Oxonian, being lately asked 
by a Cockney, what was the meaning of 
the quotation, 

“ Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius,” 


’ said that every Wood was not fit for olord- 


mayor. 





The shoe-blacks of Paris call there 
selves “ artists;” and it may be allowéd 
that they understand something of the 
chiar-obseuro. 

In the convivial administration of Lord 
North, when the ministerial dinners were 
composed of such men as the Lords Sand- 
~wieh, Weymouth, ‘Thurlow, Richard 


Rigby, &c. various pleasantries passed, 


for «hich the present times are unfortu- 
nately too retined, Amongst others, it 
was the whim of the day to call upon 
each member, after the cloth was drawn, 
to tag a rhyme to the name of his le?t- 
hand neighboar, ‘This was proposed by 
Lord Sandwich, to get a laugh against his 
facetious friend Lord North, who hap- 
pened to be seated next to Mr, Meliagen, 
a name deemed incapable of such a tag, 
Luckily, however, for Lord N. Mr. If. 
had just informed him of an accideut 





@that had befallen him near the pump ia 
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Pall Mall, which enabled his lordship to, 
extricate himself from the trap that had 
been laid for him, by this whimsical im- 
promptu : 
“ Poor Mr. Mellagen 
Has hurt his ramp 
Against a pump, 
So wont go near its well again !" 





On secing an Action in the Newspapers, 
“ Fry. versus Fisa.” 

The King’s-Bench Reports have cook’d up 
an odd dish ; 

An action for damages, “ Fry against 
Tish :” 

But, sure, if for damages action could lie, 

At certainly must have been “ Fish against 
Fry.” 

The late hours of dining in the fashion- 
able circles were neatly censured by the 
late Mr. Pitt—‘‘ Mr, Pitt,” said the 
Duchess of Gordon, “ I wish you to dine 
with me this evening at ten.”»—“I am 
sorry I cannot wait wpon your Grace,” 
teplied the minister, “‘ as Iam engaged to 
sup with the Bishop of Lincoln at nine.” 

It is well known, that when a Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons for 
better watching the metropolis, and, in or- 
der‘to contribute towards effecting which 
object, one of the clauses went to propose 
that watchmen should be compelled to 
sleep during the day-time, Lord Nugent 
{then a commoner), with admirable hu- 
mour, got up, and desired that he might 
be included in the provisions of the Bill, 
being frequently se tormented with the 
gout as to be xnuble to sleep cither by duy 
or by night. 


SINGULAR, BUT © SNUINE, LETTER, 
Written by a Soldier, who knew more of 
Sighting then writing. 

Paris in france, 5th Sept. 1815. 

Dear Mother and Sister—lI have taken 
the oppertunity of writing these lines to 
you hoping it will find you in good health 
as it now leaves me at this presant thank 
be to God for it, 1 am very sorrey I did 
not anser your Letters as L had not op- 

ertunity for we was very busy fighting 
the french a long time every day in the 
Mountains in Spain and I always had 
good luck til one day I receved two balls 
one hitt me right on my brest plate aad 
knocked me downe and as soon as I got 
my wind agen I fired about ten rounds 
more and then another hitt me through 
my hip which was bad a long time and 
one came through my haversack and an- 
other throw my trowsers and shirt and 
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fires could be lighted and it was very cold 
on the Mountains but the Dockter was 

very good to me, and after that we drove 

the french into their own Contry and 

made them beg for peace and then we 

went into Ammerica into upper Kanudy 

where we had all the fighting with the 
Yankeys til we got a piece of them seyen 

hundred milles up the Contrey nigh to 

the falls of Naggaray which you know is 

1 of the 7 wonders of the world, and 
there my Captain was so kind to giye me 

a pass without date and I workd for a 

large farmer all winter and had plenty of 
vittles and a good bed fit for any Gen- 
tleman and the Ridgment was then lying 

in Barns and when the Men had to get 

up their hare was frose to their heads, 

and they ceuld not pull the Blankets 

from the floore and I thote myself wel} 
off and this farmer bid 100 Dollars for 

my discharge and we returned to Spit- 
head and was 6 Weeks on the Water 
which is 4 thousand 5 hundred Milles 
and is colld a good passage and wee 
coud not get a shore after all this for we 
was ordered to french flanders and at last 
we have got to Paris and is in the Buss 
de bulling near to which is a very fine 
place like a grove for a gateway and the 
trench is verry civil funny fellows to us 
now cause they know we can defend our- 
selves and they do not seem to care for 
nothing but to get our Monney which 
theare is plenty way to spend and theare 
is shows and Montybauks every night 
and sundays and all and there is no Jus- 
tesses or Methodys to stop them and 
theare is all sorts of sights and Bartlemy 
fair is nothing to it and we are now agen 
Commanded by brave Duke Wellington 
that always conquers—and here is soldiers 
of all sorts here past all telling Rushonst 
Prushons and Austruons and Jarmans of 
all kind, and the Rushons are very good 
naturd cretures and will do aney thing 
for an Englishman and says thetr prayrs 
evcry Morning and night, and will tight 
their enemis for ever for the Emperor 
and the Virgin Blarey the same as we do 
for king George and old England, and 
the Prushons is very quict men and 
smokes all day long and the Austrions is 
fine tall fellows and tke foot is drest as 
handsome as our Horse Officers, and all 
our Officers is very good Gentlemen and 
| we tink to stay in france two Years and 
Iam very contented—dear Mother J 
wish if was not so far or you and Bet 
could come for I pave savd some Monne 

and [larnt alittle french im Kanuday but 
it is not the same sort that is here, give 
me kind love to al! inquiring friends and 





that same night was very wet and no- 


pray God bless you ali from your loving 
sou till dcath—-&e¢. 
Ge 


































































































FINE ARTS. 


> 


‘ROVAL ACADEMY. 

HE anniversary of the Institution 

of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
falling this year on Sunday (the 10th 
instant), a veneral assembly of the 
academicians was held on Saturday, 
the Oth instant, at their apartments 
in Somerset House; when the foi- 


lowing premjums were distributed, 
viz.—. 


To Mr. J. Joseph, for the best groune 
in Sculpture, the gold medal, 50 guineas, 

and the Discourses of the Presidents 
pas and West, 

Yo Mr. Thomas, for the best Architec- 
tural Design, the gold meda!, 50 guineas, 
and the Discourses of the Presidents 
Reynolds and West. 

‘To Mr. 8S. Page, for a Drawing from 
the Lite, a silver medal. 

To Mr. Wyatt, for the best Model 
from the Life, the silver medal and the 
Lectures of the Professors Barry, Fuseli, 
and Opie. 

‘Lo str. Thomas Lee, jun. for the best 
Architectural Drawing from a noted 
Building, the silver medzl and the Lec- 
tures of the Professors Barry, Fuseli, 
and Opie. 

To Mr. Wm. Doull, for the second 
best Architectural Drawing, the silver 
medal. 

‘Vo Mr. Charles Tyrell, for the third 
best in the sume class} the silver medal. 

To Mr. G. Christmas, for the best 
Drawing from the Antique, the stiver 
mnedal and the Lectures of the Professors 
Fuscli and Opie. 

To Mr. T. Christmas, for the second 
best Drawing in the same class, the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. Heifernan, for the best Model 
from the Antique, the silver medal and 
the Lectures of the Professors Fuseli and 
Opie. 

The president being absent from 
jndisposition, the keeper addressed 
some rematks and admonitions to 
ihe suecessfui candidates, aud to the 
students in general. 

Phe general assembly afterwares 
pro ceeded to elect aud appoint the 
officers for the ensuing year; when 
LB. WEST, esq. Wag re- -cliosen presi- 


Gent. 





New Councin.—W. Owen, J, North 
cote, H. Fuseli, esqrs. and Sir Wm. 
Beechy. 

Visirors In THE Lire ACADEMY.— 
J. Flaxman, H. Howard, ‘IT. Stothard, 
and R. Westmacott, esqrs. 

VISITORS IN THE SCHOOL OF PAINT- 
ING.—A. W. Callcott, H. Howard, W. 
Owen, T. Phillips, M. A. Shee, RB. 
Smirke, H. Thomson, and J. M. W. Ter- 
ner, esqrs. 

AUDITORS RE-ELECTED.—G. Dance, 
and J, Farrington, esyrs. 

Canova, the celebrated sculpter, 
whose visit to fhis country has ex- 

cited the merited attention of our 
artists, dined with the academicians 
in the council-room of the Royal 
Academy,. in consequence of an in- 
vitation sent him by the president 
and council, at the general request 
of the membets, The mec ting was 
highly interesting, and presented a 
most pleasing example of the har- 
mony and cordiality which should 
ever subsist in the community of tle 
Fine Arts. We are glad to see this 
eminent foreigner snecived with such 
peculiar distinction by our artists: it 
proves that, in liberal minds, a bro- 
therly affection for high talent is 
quite compatible with the emulation 
of rival excellence. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

On St. Andiew’s Day, the Royal 
Society held their annual meeting, at 
their apartments im Somerset-place ; 
when the president, the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, in the name of the 
society, presented the goid medal 
(called Sir Godfrey Copley’s) to 
David Brewster, LL.D. for a paper, 
“on the Poiarisation of Light by 
reflection from transparent bodies,” 
printed in the last volume of the 
Piilosophiceal Transactions. Aftter- 
wards the society proceeded to the 
choice of a council aud ofticers for 
the ensuing vear; when, on examin- 
ing the lists, it appeared that the 
following gentlemen were elected :— 























Fine Arts. 


Or tre Onn Councit.—The Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, bart. K.G. 
Sir Ciiatles Blagde n, knight, Sam. Good. 
enough, Lord Bishop of Carlis le, Taylor 
Combe, esq. Davies Giddy, esq. M.P. 
Sir Everard Home, bart. Samuel Lysons, 
esq. George Ear! of Morton, K.T. John 
Pond, esq. Wm. Hyde Wollaston, M.D. 
‘Chomas Young, M.D. 

Or THE New Councit.—John Bar- 
row, esq. Mark Beaufoy, esy. Henry 
Browne, esq. Sir Hamphrey Davy, want. 
Philip Earl of Hardwicke, K.G. Edward 
Howard, esq. John Latham, Mi. D. Pies: 
Coll. Pliys. Thomas James Mathias, esq. 
Sir Join Nicol, kat. M.P. George Karl 
of Wiiiche'sea, K.G. 

Orricers.—President, the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Bauks, bart. K.G.C. B.—Trea- 
sures, Sainuel L AYSCUS, ESG.—-SeC! retarie s, 
Win. Hyde Wollastua, M.D. and Taylor 
Combe, esq. 


After the election the members of 
the society dined together, as usual, 


at the Crown and Auchor Tavern in 
the Strand. 


YB. 








et 


The fine figures of Melancholy 
and Madness, sculptured by Cibber 
in the reign of Charles IT. which so 
Iong stood over the entrance of Old 
Bethiem, and which were lately re- 
moved when the building was pulled 
down, having been sent to Mr. Bacon 
to be repaired, are now in a most 
respectable state. Mr. Bacon has 
preserved the anatomy as far as the 
mouidering hand of time would per- 
rit; and, we understand, the public 
wiil see those fine vestiges of art, in 
the ceurse of a few days, adorn the 
front of the new Lunatic Asylam, St. 
Cieorge’s-fields. ‘The exceilence of 
these pieces of sculpture is so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to be- 
stow any comment upon them, When 
Cibber (who sculptured the base of 

the Monument, and the pediment of 
St. Paul’s,) finished Melancholy aud 
Madness, the king of France, by an 
agent, offered in vain a large sum 
for em. The erection of the 
hgures at the Lunatic Asylum will 
add to the beauty of that elegant 
building, and present a public orna- 


fort is deservedly conspicuous. 
closer inspection of this excellent 





thent of considerable lusportance. 
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Tie splendid collection of pictures 
bequeathed to Dulwich College by 
the late Sir Francis Bourgeois, has 
made the gallery of Dulwich the 
depository of the finest paintings in 
England, with the single exception 
of the Marquis of Stafford’s collec 
tion. It will considerably augment 
the stores of improvement already 
open to the pupil in art; whatever 
be his particular walk in the profes- 
sion, he will bere find specimens of 
excellence to cultivate lis taste in the 
department which he has selected. 
His patriotism will also be excited 

»y the gratifying contemplation of 
some of those adinirable works which 
have given celebrity to the British 
school; among these, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Death of Cardinal Beau- 
A 


picture has removed our first im- 
pression, that the colourmg in one 
or two parts has suffered either by 
time or accident: it is in perfect 
preservation, and, though disadvan- 
tageousiy hung to receive a full and 
proper light, contains, upon minute 
exainination, an exquisite tone of 
colouring; the prominent tints are as 
if fresh from the easel, and the whole. 
subject meets the eye with admir- 
able force and sentiment. The car- 
dinal’s uncovered arm, the convulsive 
grasp of which suits the contortion 
of his agonised and despairing coun- 
tenance, is admirably pourtrayed: In 
its anatomical proportion and fleshy 
colouring it has not been surpassed by 
Vandyke’s happiest effort.—Ruben’s 
sketches are entitled to the student's 
particular consideration; they con- 
vey a forcible and condensed view of 
this artist’s extraordinary powers: 
that of the Startling Horse is a fine 
specimen of the force, truth, and 
wonderful facility of his pencil. The 
outline seems but the work of a 
moment, and yet assiduity has often 
wasted its powers ni search of the 
same life and energy. 
































































&4 Useful Domestic Hints. 


Potter’s Landscape, with Cattle in 
the Fore-ground, is finished in the 
best style. ‘The scenery is chosen 
with taste, and executed with highly- 
finished tints of colouring. ‘The 
cows are drawn in the greatest per- 
fection. This artist has laboriously 
devoted himself to the study of Na- 
ture’s works, and his representation 
of them shews the great success of 
his pursuit. 

A fine antique bust has been pre- 
sented to the University of Cam- 











bridge, to be added to the valuable 
collection of Greek marbles in the 
vestibule of the public library. 
From the inscription, it appears to 
have been executed 149 years before 
the Christian era, in honour of 
Crato, a musician belonging to ‘the 
artists of Bacchus,” or Grecians, tra- 
gedians, and comedians, of Ionia and 
the Hellespont. It was discovered 
in a village between Smyrna and 
Ephesus. 





USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 


—— 


CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
SUCCESSFUL case of treatment of 
Hydrophobia by blood-letting, has 

occurred in Germany. Johanna Rosina, 
aged 19, had been bitten by a yard-dog 
in the foot, so that two of his teeth had 
pierced the skin, and the wound bled a 
httle. Four days afterwards she found 
herself unwell; and on the eighth day 
Dr. Vogelsang, of Goerlitz, in Saxony, 
opened a vein and took about eight 
ounces of blood, when it stopped flowing. 
‘The doctor conceiving that the effect of 
blood-letting in this disorder very proba- 
bly consisted in the collapsus vasorum, 
produced by a sudden evacuation, or- 
dered a large orifice to be made in the 
vein, so that the blood issued in a consi- 
derable stream; twenty-nine or thirty 
onnces of blood flowed, and, notwith- 
standing the rubbing of sal-ammoniac, she 
fainted away. On her recovery, the 
doctor made her swallow a powder with 
calomel, and which she did with ease ; 
and he rubbed a quarter of an eunce of 
mercurial ointment on the throat. In 
about a quarter of an hour she fell into a 
gentle sleep: on her awaking, she said 
she felt very weak, and had a violent 
head-ache ; and she vomited up a great 
quantity of phlegm, together with the 
salomel-powder she had taken. About 
eight minutes afterwards she eat a slice 
of bread and butter, and drank a dish of 
coffee. By the 50th of the month she 


was quite recevered, 

As a Ciution To PARENTS, Nurses, 
anv Mepican GENTLEMEN, AGAINST 
EXPOSING PERSONS IN THESMALL-Pox, 
the following opinion of the Judges ouglit 
‘to be universally known ;— 

Mr. Justice BagLey, sitting for the 





Lord Chief Justice—“ I hope that it is 
sufficieatly notorious that the causing 
persons to pass through the streets, who 
may have that disorder upon them, even 
though they are going to some person in 
whom they have confidence for medical 
advice, is an indictable offence ; and if 
that person, instead of attending them at 
their own houses, as he might do, chooses 
to direct that they shall from time to 
time be brought or come to him, there is 
no question that he is also liable to an 
indictment.” 

The AtrorneEy GENERAL—* The few 
sentences that your lordship has now 
pronounced are of the highest import- 
ance to the community.” 


AN EASY METHOD OF CLEANING PAPER- 
HANGINGS, SO AS TO MAKE THEM 
LOOK LIKE NEW. 

Blow off the light dust with a pair of 
bellows. Divide a white loaf of bread, 
two days old, into eight parts. Take the 
crust into your hands ; beginning at the 
top of the paper, and wipe it downwards 
in the lightest manner with the crumb. 
Do net cross or go upwards. ‘The dirt 
of the paper and erumbs will fall toge- 
ther. Observe—yon must not wipe above 
half'a yard at a stroke; and, after doing 
all the upper part, go round again, be- 
ginning a little above where you left off. 
It cannot be wiped too lightly. 

RECIPE FOR A CHEAP BAKED SOUP, 
HIGHLY NUTRITIVE, AND SUITABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE POOR, 
Pot a pound of any kind of meat, cut 

into slices; two carrots and two onions, 

sliced also ; two ounces of rice; a pint 
of split-peas, or whole-peas, if previously 
soaked; pepper, and salt,—-into ag 
earthen jug or pan, and pour one gallon 





































James Simpson, esq. 


-Pengree. 


of water. Cover it very close, and bake 
it with the bread. Cooks should be 
charged to save the boiling of every pan 
of meat, ham, tongue, &c. however salt, 
as it is easy to use only part of that, and 
the rest of fresh water; and, by the 
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addition of more vegetables, the bones of 
meat, and, in a family, the pieces of 
meat that come from table on plates, 
with rice, or Scotch-barley, or oatmeal, 
several gallons of nutritive soup may be 
made. 





SELECT LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


es. ee 


TRANSLATION of the Life of the 
Squire Marcos de Obregon; by J. 
Langton. 2vols. 8vo. 18s. 

On the Dramatic Art and Literature ; 
by J. Schlegel, 2vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Brothers, or Consequencc3: a 
story of what happens every day; by 
Mary Hays. 1s. 

A Grammar of the French Language, 
in French, on a new plan; by P. le Bre- 
ton, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Domestic Pleasures, or the Happy Fire- 
side: illustrated by interesting Conver- 
sations; by Francis B, Vaux. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

The History of Little Davy’s New Hat. 
45mo. Ys. 

Family Conversations; by J. Bowden. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Present of a Mistress to a Young 
Servant, consisting of Friendly Advice 
and Real Histories; by Mrs. Taylor, of 
Ongar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

On Pericles, and the Arts in Greece. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Journal kept in France during a 
nine Years’ Captivity ; by J.Story. 8vo. 
48. 

A Visit to Flanders in July 1815; by 
\ 12nd. 5s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1816; being a 
complete Guide to the Almanack. 9s. 

Introduction to Prudence; by J. Fuller. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Conversations on Matrimony, intended 
as an Accompaniment to Letters on the 
Marriage State; by John Ovington.— 
os. 6d. 

A Key to the Almanack, explaining the 
Fasts, Festivals, Saints’ Days, and other 
Holidays in the Calendar; with the Astro- 
nomical and Chronological Terms, &c. 
arranged alphabetically, for easy reter- 
ence; by J. Bannantine. gs. | 

Ladies’ Astronomy ; translated from 
the French of De Lalande, by Mrs. W. 
18mo. 3s, 

Abbess of Valtiera, aromance. 4 vols. 
aemo. il. Ys. 

Logland’s Castle. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

Ehzabeth de Mowbray. 4 vols, 12mo. 
al. 4s. 

Rheda; anevel. 4 vols, 12me, 1], Ss, 





The Abbess of Valtiera; a romance, 
4 vols. 12mo. 22s. 

‘The Family Estate, or Lost and Won; 
a novel; by Mrs. Ross. 3 vols. 12mo. 
15s. 

The Lay of Marie; by Matilda Bethanr. 
8vo. 12s. 

Relics of Melodino, a Portuguese Poet; 
translated by Edward Lawson, esq. from 
an unpublished Manuscript, dated 1645. 
6VO. 10s, 

The Prince of the Lake; or, O’Done- 
ghue of Rosse: in two Cantos; by M. J. 
Sullivan, of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 7s. 

Biblical Gleanings; by Thos. Wemyss. 
SVO. 73. 6d. 

A concise Summary of the Christian 
Doctrine, in the way of Question and 
Answer. 6d. 

Jonah, the. Seatonian Prize Poem, by 
the Rev, J. W. Bellamy, M.A. of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. Gd, 





The following Works are preparing for 
Pahlication, 

GuLzaRA, Princess of Persia; or, the 
Virgin Queen, a work collated from the 
original Persian, will appear this month. 

A new and superior edition of Rosin- 
son Crus@e, for the use of schools ; both 
volumes complete in one thick duode- 
cimo, embellished with six beautiful en- 
gravings. 

Mr. ACKERMANN is preparing for pub- 
lication a work, drawn and engraved in 
imitation of chalk, in a very bold style, 
by Prout, representing the various cha- 
racters of Boats, Barges, and Rustic 
Cottages ; designed to assist the young 
student in landscape and marine drawing; 
in eight monthly numbers. 

Also, a highly interesting and usefal 
work, under the title of RowWLANDSON’s 
World in Miniature; which will cousist 
of twelve numbers, in royal 8vo. each to 
contain five engravings of small groups 
of figures, of every possible kind, fer 
landscape decoration. 

Mr. JoHN Vartey, the celebrated 
landscape-painter, has nearly ready a 
New System of Perspective, in which he 
has sueceeded in simplifying that complex 
art Ina very ingealous manner, 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


— 


THE COURT. 
ULLETIN of the Kine’s Heartn.— 
“ Windsor Castle, Dec. 9.--His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily heaith 
during the Jast mouth, and has in general 
been very tranquil; but his Majesty’s 
disorder ts not abated. 
“H. HALFoORD, 
“MM. BAILLIE, 
“W. HERERDEN, 

On Thursday, the 14th December, her 
Majesty the Quee n, accompanied by the 
Princesses Augusta and Mary, and the 
Duke of Kent, arrived at the ‘Pavilion, 
at Brighton, on a visit to the Prince Re- 
gent. Her Majesty and her royal daugh- 
ters remained at Brighton an entire 
week ; and it is understood, that, on the 
7th January, the birth-day of her illus- 
trions erand- daughter, the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, the Pav ition wi'hagain be 
honoured by the presence of her Majesty 
and most of the royal family. 

<a — 
THE DRAMA. 

WE are so awe tly convinced (to use 
the words of Lord Che ‘sterficld) that “a 
well-governed stage is an ornament to 
society, an cncouragement to wit and 
learning, and a school of good-manners,” 
that we view with deep regret the in- 
creasing inciiference of the higher ranks, 
or What is termed tie fashionable world, 
for the amusements of our national the- 
atres. 
-causes, this lack of patronage is to be 
assigned, is en enquiry every way worthy 
ot investigati Ou, anit may, at soine ea irly 
opportunity, Occupy Our pen in another 
department of this Miscellany; but at 
present we shall contine ourselves to no- 
ticmng the existence of an alarming ob- 
stacle to the fashionable patronage of 
theatrical amusemeats, and tor which, 
we contess at the sauine tinie, we know no 
effectual remedy. 

Perhaps too much stress has been laid, 
by satirical observers, upon the propen- 
sity of the Enghsh to good living; yet we 


J. WILtts, 
R. Winxis.” 


must alow that the svlid cajovments of 
RA 


the table do form part of the pleasures 
of our countrymen; and, indeed, we are 
taught, even in our childhood, to consider 
eating as a species of reward, by the 
common piactice winch condemns a re- 
fractory boy to go witheut his dmner, as 
a punislincut. What, then, is the predi- 
cauient in which the 
a day places the votaries of fashion, 
Whose dimucr is placed upen the table 
oy) 


‘To what cause, or combination of 


present division of 





much about the same minute that the 
curtain tises to the third act ef a play at 
our theatres-roval? ‘hey must abse- 
lutely reiinguish the play, or their dinner. 
‘The custom of dining at eight o’c.ock is 
obvionsly, therefore, one cause wiy our 
nobility are 50 rarely seen in the hoxes 

at Drury Lane or Covent Garden; for it 
scarcely allows them to be present, at 
the midnight hour, to witness the close 
of the ballet at the Opera. We would 
seriously ask these ‘* makers of munners” 
whether, whilst such lukewarm patronage 
is afforded to authors and actors, they 
can reasonably condemn the present de- 
clining state of the British Draina; and 
we would earnestly recommend, as far as 
uur limited censorship reaches, a speedy 
consideration of this question to ali wliom 
it may concern, 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


On Thursday, 23d November, was re- 
presented, for the first time, a comedy, 
ecalied “ Were TO FIND. A FRIEND ;” 
which was very favourably received bya 
crowded andience. it is remarkabie, 
that this play so rapidiy appeared in 
print, that it has become an article of 
review in our Cabinet of Literature before 
we have had an opportunity, mw regular 
course, of describing it as a novelty of 
the stage: we must, therefore, refer our 
readers to the earlier pages of the present 
number for oar opraion of tis comedy as 
a closet-piece; but must, in justice to the 
verformers, observe im this place, that 
their talents, which were very meritori- 
ously exerted on the occasion, impart a 
life and spirit to the scenes da aefion, 
which the mere reader would be sure 
prised at were he to beconie a spectator. 

On Thursday, 7th December, a musical 
after-piece was performed for the first 
time, to which the author has given the 
title of “ My Spouss ann 1;” but with- 
out any relation whatever to the fable ar 
any of the characters, excepting the re- 
petition 6f “ As ) says to my spouse,” or 
‘As my spouse says tol.” Bat, not to 
waste eriticism on the ‘bad taste of a 
title, let us proceed to state our objec- 
tions to the piece itself.. It lacks onigin- 
ality most woefully ; but that isa defect 
too common to surprise us: a less par- 
dounable one is the gross absurdity of the 
plot, which consists principaily of the 
temporary metamorphosis of a young 
lady into a young gentleman, in order to 
avoid the persecution of a lever whom 
she abhicrs, In male attire, this fair fu- 




















gitive seeks an asylum with Farmer 
Paddock and his wife, or, as the farmer 
himself would say—with spouse and I!! 
‘Fo the same spot there comes Frank 
Frisk, another copy of the many young 
sparks, with good hearts and giddy heads, 
who have figured in farces from time im- 
memorial; and there also arrives the 
Squire, on a shooting excursion, as has 
also been the custom of dramatic squires 
even long before the days of Hawthorn. 
This squire becomes mightily incensed at 
the conduct of Paddock, and endeavours 
to turn him out of the farm by invalidat- 
ing his lease, in which honourable enter- 
prize he is aided by one Scorum, the 
landlord of an alehouse, another species 
of charaeter not very new to the stage, 
but, since the success of Dennis Bul- 
gruddery, very much in use by authors. 
It will be remembered by the reader, 
that a squire, on a shooting excursion, 
according to all ancient theatiical cus- 
tom, must have his eyes on the lasses ; 
and our squire soon finds out that Miss 
KELLy’s boots and pantaloons are mere 
disguises, and, of course, determines to 
carry her off as fair game. The gay and 
giddy Mr. Frisk has, however, made the 
same discovery, and he offers honourable 
love. Then comes the denouement :—just 
as the barbarous squire is about to turn 
out poor Spouse and [ from their farm, 
news arrives that a law-suit, long pend- 
ing between the squire and Mr. Worthy, 
is decided against the former, by which 
decision Mr. Worthy becomes possessor 
of the estates ; and who should Mr. Wor- 
thy turn out to be—but Mr. Frisk? The 
rest follows of course—Spouse und I are 
very happily fixed in their farm; and 
Frisk, alias Worthy, with the lady in 
pantaloous, become entitled to call them- 
selves, as happily, “ Spouse and I.”— 
That all this nonsense may be made very 
tolerable to a good-natured audience, by 
the aid of pretty music, pretty actresses, 
good comic actors, and an experienced 
knowledge of stage-efect, has been am- 
ply proved by the success of the piece ; 
which will, beyond all doubt, bring more 
money to the treasury than would an- 
other “Comus” by another Miltcn.— 
Can we then, after all, very much blame 
the compliance of managers with the 
public taste? No; but we do—we must, 
lament the cause. 

As a third novelty at this theatre, may 
be considered the revival, with altera- 
tions, of Beaumont and Fletcher’s play 
of “The Beggar's Bush;” which has 
been got up with very commendable 


spirit, and brought out uader the title of 


“THe MERCHANT OF BreGes.” The 


original play being within the reach of 
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a7 
such of our readers as may be hitherto 
unacquainted with it, we shall not detail 
the fable, but confine ourselves to a brief 
notice of the merits of the performers.— 
In the character of the Merchant, that 
eminent performer, KEAN, has wou new 
laurels. There are situations in this piece 
which more peculiarly call into action those 
mute powers of the performer, if we may 
use the éxpression, than in any other in 
which he has appeared ; nor did he fail 
to seize them, with all the judgment and 
energy for which he is so highly distin- 
guished: and, certainly, on all occasions 
where voice is not absolutely the most 
essential requisite of the moment, Kean 
is a perfect actor. ‘Throughout the play 
the excellence of this extraordinary per- 
former is conspicuous: in the portraitures 
of distress and anguish, of scorn, of in- 
dignation, and defiance, he is alike great: 
but, if we weve to select one scene as a 
master-piece, it would be that in which 
he encounters the pretended uncle of his 
mistress ; which we shall ever rank among 
the best specimens of the scenic art.— 
The Hubert of Mr. Rag merits our com- 
mendation: it evinced that general at- 
tention of this performer to the business 
of the scene, which is so essential to the 
preservation of the perfect illusion, 
without which a play becomes a puppet- 
show.—O! how unpardonably have some 
of the sons of Thespis offended us in this 
respect, by their wandering eyes directed 
to the boxes, by playing with their 
pocket-handkerchief or their shirt-collar, 
or by a turn of the heel at the end of a 
speech, like a school-boy who is glad to 
finish his lesson, Not so this performer ; , 
who is always in earnest, always respec- 
table, and frequently excellent.—Mun- 
DEN’s drunken characters arc among his 
happiest efforts. He personates in this 
play a drunken Buargomaster; and it 
night, perhaps, be said, hie rather over- 
acted his part, if one could fix precisely 
the rule for such unruly characters.-— 
Upon the whole, we congratulate the 
town upon a rich dramatic repast, in this 
revival of a play of the oid school; and 
wish, very sincerely, that some of our 
modern authors wouid make ita study. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. | 

A new faree, with the interrogatery 
title of “ Wat's A MAN OF FASHION »” 
was produced on Monday, the 27th No- 
vember, and was not condemned, though 
the ayes had it by a very sma'l majority. 
We reaily must decline the task of unra- 
velling the plot, or analysing the charac- 
ters, of this farce; and oar readers may 
believe us, that in so doing we consult 
their patience, and the anihior’s reputd- 
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tion, no Tess than our own inclina- 
tion. 

On the 12th December, a new comedy, 
under the tifle of ““Sm1iLes AND TEARS,” 
was announced at this theatre. With 
eager curiosity, aud we hope with candid 
expectations, we waited fur the drawing 
up of the curtain to a new comedy /— 
Alas! alas! What shall we say? There 
is aline of the Prologue to Goldsmith’s 
play of “ She Stoops to Conquer,” which 
We quote from memory : 


The Camic 
ing ” 


Muse, long sick, is now a-dy- 


Verily, verilv, we belicve she is now, in 
real right earnest, dead /—--A comedy !— 
Why, who was the wag that could have 

started the suggestion of writing a co- 
medy upon the subject of Mrs. Opic’s 
exqilisitely pathetic tale of the “ Father 
and Danghter:” One of the finest pic- 
‘tures of imagined woe that ever was 
drawn, to form the chief secne in a co- 
medy "Shall we proceed? Yes;—we 
must add, that, as a contrast to this tale 
of fears, the author has introduced a love- 
‘story. There isa certain Lady Emily, a 
lady of fashion, (or, as the phrase was in 
former times, a fine lady,) who is in love 
with an Irish officer, very jealous and 
very vain. A stratagem is contrived by 
Lady Emily, to introduce her triend, Mrs. 
Belmour, to Sir Henry Chumleigh, be- 
tween whomand her ladyship there is a 
‘pending law-suit. The parties, thus 
brought together under feigned names 

‘are inspired with mutual affeetion ; and 
the development of their real characters 
tends only to strengthen their attach- 
ment. This part of the comedy might 
‘possibly have been rendered productive 


of smiles, but there was little proof of 


that capability afforded. To be plain— 
the borrowed serious part of this drama 
was spoiled by distortion; and the comic 
part elicited no sparks of wit or hu- 
mour, 
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1815. DRURY LANE. 
. Ov. 
« Country Girl—Whio’s Who ? 
. Tamerlane—Who’s Who ? 
r+ 3.. Where to find a Friend—Who’s Who? 
‘94, Wheéfe to find a Friend—Who’s Who ? 
Where tofind a Friend—Who's Who ? 
Where to find a Friend--Who's Who ? 
Where to find a Friend—-Who’s Who? 
Where to find a Friend— Who’s Who? 
Tamerlane—The Magpie 


* 25 
27. 
23. 
99. 
30, 
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Dee. 

The West Indian—Who’s Whe? 

Lovers’ Vows—The Magpie 

. Richard the Third —Who’'s Who? 

. The Honey-Moon-——Who’s Who? 

. A Trip to shoe borough—The Magpie 

Richard the Second—My Spouse 
and I. 

Honey-Moon—My Spouse and I. 

A Trip to Scarborough—My Spouse 
and I. 

Othello—My Spouse and I. 

. Honey-Moon—My Spouse and I, 

A Trip to Scarborough—My Spouse 
and I. 

Merchant of Bruges—My Spouse 
aud f. 

Merchant of Bruges—My. Spouse 
and I. 

Merchant of Bruges—My Spouse 
and J, 

Richard the Third——My Spouse and f, 

19. Merchant ef Bruges—Who's Who? 

20. The Will—The Magpie. 
1815. COVENT GARDEN, 

Nov. 

21. Isabella—Midas, 


= 


” 


9. 
11. 


13. 


14 


15 


16. 


18. 


vy, Cymon—Love, Law,.and Physic, 
23. Percy—Miller and his Men. 
24. Cymon—The Magpie. 


Gamester—Forest of Bondy. 

W hat’sa Man of Fashion? —Bombastes 
Furioso. 

28. Stranger—What’s a Man of Fashion ? 

29, What's a Man of Fashion ?>—Cymon. 

30. Venice Preserved—Whiat’s a Man of 

Fashion? 
Dee. 


1. What’s a Man of Fashion?—Cymon— 
Farce-Writer. 
2. Orphan—What’sa Man of Fashion? 
4. Bobinet the Bandit—Cymon—VW hat’s 
a Man of Fashion? 
. Orphan—Bobinct the Bandit. 
6. What’s a Man ot Fashion?—Cymon—< 
Bobinet the Bandit. 
Orphan—Bobinet the Bandit. 
W hat’s a Manof Fashiou?7—Cymon-» 
Bohinet the Bandit. 

9, Orphan—Bobinet the Bandit. 
11, Orphan—Miller and his Men. 
12. Smiles and Tears—Bobinet the Bane 

- dit. 

13. Isabella—Bobinet the Bandit, 
14. Smiles and Toars—Cymon. 

15. Orphan—Frother and Sister, 
16. Smiles and Tears—Cyimon. 
18. Venice Preserved—The Magpie, 
19. Siniles and Tears—Cymon. 
20, Orphan-—The Sleep- Walker. 


BIRTHS, 
At Casterton Hall, the wife of the Res. 


25. 
7. 


wt 


7. 
8, 








Wm. C. Wilson, of a daughter. 


























The lady of the Rev. Dr. Starkey, only 
daughter of Sir A. Baynton, bart, and 
niece of the Earl of Coventry, of a son, 
her thirteenth child, 

In Hanover-squate, the lady of James 
Brett, esq. ofa soa. 

At Blackheath, the lady of Wm. Barr, 
esq. of a daughter. 

The lady of Phiilip Lake Godsall, esq. 
of a daughter. | 

In Cadogan-place, Mrs. George Bar- 
clay, of a daughter, 

‘The lady of Captain Beecher, B.N. of 
a daughter, 

In Wimpole-street, the lady of the Hon. 
J. Tf. Leslie Meiviile, of a dauzhter. 

In Baker-street, the lady of Dawid 
Scoit, esq. of a daughter. 

At Harefield Grove, the lady of Aylmer 
Haly, esq. of a son. 

At her house, in Bruton-street, the 
Hon. Mrs. Onslow, of a son. 

The lady of Join A. Rucker, esq. of 
Clapham Common, ef a son. 

At Buckland Abbey, Devon, the Hon. 
Lady Stopford, of a daughter. 

The lady of Col. Fred. Hankey, of 
Bedford-square, of a daugkter, 

At Weymouth, tke Viscountess Hawar- 
der of a son, who lived but a few hours, 

At Beaumont, near Cork, the Hon. Mrs. 
Beamish, lady of Wm. Beamish, jun. esq. 
of a daugliter. 

The lady of A. W. Webster, esq. of 
Bruton Crescent, of a danghter. 

‘The wite of the Rev. John Morris, of 
Egclesficld House, near Brentford, of a 
daughter. 

In Upper Harley-street, the Right Hon. 
Lady Isabclla Aune Bridges, of 2 daugh- 
ter. 

At Woodchester Park, Lady Ducie, of 
a daughter. 

The lady of the Hon. Lord Byron, ofa 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

At Ellesmere, Col; Heury Adolphus 
Proctor, of the 82d regt. to Louisa, eldest 
i gs of E. Wilson, esq. of Hackney- 
ruad. 

At Rochester, Dr. De Courcy I Affair, 
physician to the torces, to Mrs. Colonel 
Symes, of Bath. 


At Fulham church, the Hon. Captain | 


King, R.N. to Caroline, second danghter 
of the Arekbishop of Dublin. 


At Lewisham, the Hon. Warwick Lake, | 
1 Robt. Middleton, D.D. rector oi Rotber- 


to Elizabeth, only daughter of James 
Beveridge Duncour, esq. 

At Paris, Captain Sandelands, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Mary, daughter of 
the late General Ainslie. 

Rich, Worthington Roberts, esq-assist- 
ant surgeon general, &c. son of the Jate 
Archdeacon Roberts, to Sophia Mary, 


Marriages and Deaths. 
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eldest danghter of the late Sir George 
Bolton, of Chepstow, Monmouthshire, 

At Bath, Capt. Archibald Duff, R.N. 
to Frances, third danghter of the late 
Kev. M. Jones, of Guestling, Sassex. 

At Alverstoke, Capt. Down, R.N. to 
Eliza, third daughter of Admiral Patten, 
of Fleetland, near Fareham. 

At ‘Tavistock, Devon, Sir Lawrence 
Vaughan Palk, of Haldon Hoase, bart. 
to Anna Eleonora, eldest daughter-of Sir 
Bourchier Wrey, of Tavistock Court, 
bart. aud widow of the late Edw. Har- 
topp, esq. of Dalby House, Leicestershire, 

At Mary-le-bone, R. A. Mackay, esq. 
to Miss Isennet, niece to tie Bishop of 
Cloyne. 

At Bloomsbury, the Rev. Sir James 
Hauham, bart. of Dean’s Court, Dorset, 
shire, to Miss liza Patey, of Winborne, 

At Chelsea, Wim, Baynes, esq. eidest 
son of Sir Chris. Baynes, bart. to Julia, 
youngest daughter of General Smith, 
royal artillery. 

At Southwold, the Rev. Fardley Nor- 
ton, vicar of Arncliffe, Yorkshire, to 
Frances Mary, eldest danghter,—and W. 
Palmer, of Ladbroke, Warwickshire, 
esq. to Clara, the sccond danghter,—ot 
Sir Charles Blois, of Cockfieid Hall, Sut- 
folk, bart. 

R. W. Blencowe, esq. to Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth, second daughter of the Rev, Sir 
Henry Poole, bart. of the Hooke. 

At St. James’s, Charles Hanson, esq. 
eldest son of J. Hanson, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-square, to Julia, youngest daughter 
of James Halls, esq. of Colchester, and 
niece to the late Dr. John Garnett, dean 


oi Exeter. 
DEATHS. 

{a Blount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
Thomas Denman, M.D. 83. 

At Ripley, Ralph Hanson, esq. brother 
of the Dowager Countess of Aberdeen. 

At Edmonton, Mss. Smith, 72. 

At ‘Thurstord, Norfoik, Sir George 
Chadd, bart. 85. 

In Portman-square, Mrs, Hanbury, re- 
lict of Wm. +, esq. 

In Chancery-lane, Jas, Simpsog, enq. 
78, formerly his Blajesty’s attormey-gene- 
ral in Sexzth Carolina 

In Montague-place, Russell-gquare, Sir 
Wm. Rule, knight, late senior surveyor 
of his Majesty’s navy. 

At Gway nynsog, Denbighshire, the Rev. 


hithe, Surrey, 63. 

At Windsor, Anne, wife of Wm. Man- 
sell, esq. 

in Bury-street, St. James's, Thomas 
Foster, esq. 75. 

In Percy-street, 77, Mrs. Alsager, ef 
Alsager, ip Cheshire. 

_ He 
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Mr. Thos. Bish, lottery-contractor. 

In Little Maddox-street, 77, Charles 
Dering. esq. of Barham Court, Kent. 

At Ossington, Nottinghamshire, Char- 
lotte, wife of the Right Hon. Charles 
Manners Sutton. : 

Mrs. Plasket, wife of Thomas Plasket, 
esg. of Weibeck-street, 69. 

At Windsor, Mr. Henry Emlyn, F.A.S. 





Fashions of London and Paris. 


At his honse, in St. James's-square, 79, 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, Frederick 
Doveton, esq. 

At Hillingdon, Middlesex, Sancta Ma- 
ria Freeman, 74, relict of Robt. Free- 
man, M.D. 

At Taunton, Sir John Lethbridge, of 
Sandhill Park, Somersetshire, bart. 69. 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


een. 


LONDON FASHIONS. 


WALKING DRESS. 
A STONE-colour cloth pelisse, lined 
with white sarsnet, and faced with 
velvet to correspond, edged with dark- 
sable skin, cuffs and collar to match. A 
beaver or skin-bonnet, ornamented with 
gold, and lined with white puckered 

satin. 

DINNER DRESS, 

A striped satin petticoat of amber and 
purple, trimmed with broad thread-lace ; 
aud a purple velvet body, with short 
Rueben siceves, with white lace.and tas- 
sels. The Gerald cap, composed of satin 
and lace, high in front; and feathers on 
the left side, to play forward, 

THE CASTLEREAGH EVENING DRESS. 

A rose-colour satin petticoat, with a 
festoon of white satin fastened up with 
small rose-colour rosettes; body to roy- 
respond, with folds alternately of white 
and rose-satin ; white short sleeves, with 
a trimming of rose-satin round the bot- 
tom. Anelegant French wreath of rose- 
colour, with a diamond or pearl comb, 
making the head-dress to appear rather 
high. 

The prevailing colours are rose, dark- 
brown, slate, and bronze. -Swan’s-down 
muffs and tippets are much worn. 


ee De 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


Steel bnekles in black velvet hats, or 
scarves, are every day more common. 
‘Tiese buckles aie generally of oblong 
form, but there are some forming double 
squares, and ovals of waved work. Many 
fashionables place upon the fore-part of 
the crown a small plume of cock’s fea- 
thers, with a pivot; these feathers form a 
cluster, and hang down like a weeping 
willow. ‘Turbans, without being numer- 
ous, are decidedly the fashion: the form 
is rather more flat than it was. Last 
year they brought out nets of plaited silk, 
of the cofour of the hair, to ornament the 





head; this year the hair-nets are sur- 
mounted by several curls. which spread 
like the cabbage, formed by artiticial 
head-dresses of hair. There are riding- 
habits of velvet, marked with small tri- 
angular paws. Chapeaus of black tulle, 
ornamented by black plumes in front, 
are quite fashionable : some have yellow 
and crimson roses in front. Light-blue. 
feathers are also worn in the same man- 
ner. Hats of white reps form a poke, 
with deep white lace round the edge ; 
the crown is encircled by china-asters, 
Perpendicular lines of red and blue rib- 
band rise up the crown, leaving broad 
spaces of white between; the top edge of 
the crown is bound with the same co- 
lours. 
Black velvet is still a very common 
dress; though more hats may be seen of 
a rose-colour than of any other; there 
are also some of green, Nosegays of 
roses are very comnion, and sometimes 4 
large moss-rose supplies. the place of five 
or six. White blond lace is more fre. 
quently used than black as trimming to 
black velvet hats, Caps are in general 
low, very broad at top, and somewhat 
swelling out. Hats with the brim turned 
up are always fastened with a clasp, and 
when there are no flowers in the head. 
dress the ringlets are twisted into a knot, 


one 


Some black velvet bonnets, with flat 
bread crowns, have the extremity of the 


brim bordered with, a band of. steel 
pearls. Sometimes, in front of black 
velvet bonnets, a large cockade of vel- 
vet, bordered with a white or black 
blonde. For some time all plain velvet 
has been black, but at present we see 
sky-blue velvet toques. ‘The modists be- 
gin to use silk plush, and we see hats of 
grey and rose-coloured plush, Carricks 
are come into fashion; and some ele- 
gantes sport guetres, the same colour as 
the Carrick; and some wear black gue- 
fres, 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


eg ~ 


FRANCE, 


HE most prominent event of the past 
month which has taken place in-that 
country, where still all eyes are fixed, is 
the death of Marshal Ney. The trial 
and defence of this general are very vo- 
luminous documents, unconnected ex- 
tracts from which would Le useless and 
uninteresting. We have carefully pe- 
rused the whole; and, judging of these 
matters, certainly without the least pre- 
jnudice in favour of the marshal, but, with 
English feelings purely, we cannot con- 
ceal our deep regret at the interruption 
given to the defence—at the rejection of 
a plea founded on the pledge of amnesty 
guaranteed by the signature of WELLING- 
ton, on England's behalf; and also at the 
hurry and privacy with which the sen- 
tence ef death was put in execution.— 
Can such proceedings prop the throne of 

Louis the Eighteenth ? 

Ou the first institution of proceedings 
against him, Marshal Ney transmitted a 
memorial to the Dake of Wellington ; to 
which the duke shortly replied. ‘The 
subsequent fate of the marshal has ren- 
dered these documents highly mtcrest- 
ing, and we therefore give place to 
them :— 

The MaRsnat PRINnce OF THE Moskwa 
to the Ambussudors of thé Four Grand 
Allied Powers, 

“ Excellency,—It is at the last extre- 
mity, at the moment in which the critical 
cireumstances to which I see myself re- 
duced, leave me no longer but tvo feeble 
means of avoiding the condition and the 
terrible danger of an accusation of the 
crime of high treason, that I resolve to 
have recourse to a legitimate address to 
you, of which the object is as follows. 

*“] am sent before the Chamber of 
Peers, by virtue ¢f an ordinance issued 
by the king on the i!th instant, and 
after a speech addressed to that Chamber 
by his majesty’s prime minister. This 
imposing denunciation, and the consider- 
ations upon which it is founded, are of a 
nature to give me just apprehensions. 
Among ether motives for instituting my 
process, I have. read with astonishment, 
in that speech, “ that it was even in the 
mame of Europe that the ministers came 
to conjure the Chamber, and to require 
it to try me.” Sucha dectaration, allow 
mc to observe, is. irrecuncileable with 
what has passcd ia, these late. periods of 
agitation in Frauce.. I cannot eonceive- 





how the angust allies can be involved in 
this proceeding, since their magnanimity 
was generously occupied with the care of 
guaranteeing me against it; and since a 
formal, sacred, and inviolable, conven- 
tion exists upon this subject. 

** Deign to recollect, that, by the treaty 
of Paris of the 30th May, 1814, the high 
contracting parties had formed an aill- 
ance with his Majesty Louis the Eigh- 
teeuth. Being informed at Vienna, on 
the 15th March last, that the cause of 
legitimacy in France was threatened by 
the return of Bonaparte, they resolved 
upon the solemn pact of that day (13th 
March) with the ministers, at the con- 
gress, of his most Christian Majesty. Ia 
this pact the allied sovereigns declared, 
‘that they were ready to give to the king 
of France, and to the French nation, the 
necessary succours to restore public 
tranquillity, and to make common cause 
against those who should undertake to 
disturb it.’ 6 Quwils étoient prets a donner 
au roi de France, et aia nutwon Frangaise, les 
secours nécessaires pour rétabliy la tranquil- 


lité publique, ef a fuire cayse commune: 


contre ceuax*qui entreprendraient de la trou- 
bler,’ 

“In the cenfirmatory pact of the 25th 
of the same month of March, the high 
powers engaged solemnly to unite all 
their force to maintain, in all their inte- 
grity, the conditions of the treaty of 
Paris against the plans of Bonaparte ; 


| they promised to act in common. | ‘They re- 


gniated the respective contingents; they 
proposed to march against the common 
enemy. In fine, his most Christian Ma- 
Jesty, was invited to give his assent to the 
said measures, in case. he should stand in 
need of the auxiliary troops that were 
promised him, &c. 

“ It results clearly from these different 
stipulations, that all the armies of Eu- 
rope, without distinction, have been the 
auxiliaries of the king of France, that 
they have fougkt in his direct interest for 
the submission of all his subjects. Vics 
tory soon decided in favour of the Eng- 
lish and. Prussian armics united on the 
plains of Waterloo, and brought them 
under the walls of Parjs.. ‘lhere_ree 
mained, to oppose their ulterior progress, 
a French corps, which might have sold 
their lives dearly. A nggociation took 
place; and, onthe 3d-of July, a conven- 
tion between the two parties was signed, 
the 12th article of which says : 

‘ Private persons and properties shall 





























also he respected; the inhabitants, and 
all persons in general who are in the ca- 
pital, shail-continue to enjoy their rights 
and liberty, without being molested or 
disturbed in the least on account of the 
functions which thev held, or may have 
held, or on account of their political conduct 
and opinions,’ 

“ ‘Tiis convention has since been rati- 
fied by each of the allied sovereigns, as 
having been concluded by the two first 
powers who were delegated in point of 
fact. It has thus acquired all the force 
which the sacred right of nations, the 
rights of nature and of persons, could 
impart to it. It is become the unalter- 
able safeguard of all Frenchmen whom 
the misfortune of the troubles may have 
exposed even to the legitimate resent- 
ment of their prince. 

* Fis most Christian Majesty positively 
acceded to it himself, upon entering into 
his capital; more than once he has in- 
voked the sacred authority of this politi- 
cal contract, as an act indivisible in all 


its parts. 


“ Hence, Excellency, can it be doubt- 
ed that Iam entitled, as one of the per- 
sohs for whom this stipulation was made, 
to claim the benefit of the i1¢th article, 
and the religious execution of the gua- 
rantees expressed in it ? 

“T presume, in consequence, to re- 
uire expressly from your ministry, and 
rom the august power m the name of 
which you exercise it, that you cause an 
end to be put, with regard to me, to all 
criminal proceedure on account of the 
functions’ which I filled in the menth of 
March, 1815, of my conduct and of my po- 
litical opinions. 

‘¢ My state of isolation and abandon- 
ment is a reason the more for determining 
your Excellency to come to my succonr, 
and to enable me to enjoy, by your 
powerful mediation, the right I have ac- 

uired, 

“If I had not blindly relied on the 
word of so many sovereigns, I should, in 


seme uuknown land, have made myself 


forgotten. It is this august and holy 
word that has caused my security—can it 
be deceived? I cannot believe so; and 
I expect with confidence, from your 
loyalty, that you will grant me your 
powertul intervention. 


(Signed) NEY.” 


. 


Copy of the Duke oF WeLtincTon’s An- 
sweER to Marshal Ney. 
* Paris, Nov. 15, 1815. 


‘¢ Monsieur le Marechal,—I have had 
the honour of receiving the note which 





youaddressed to me on the 15th instant, | privat 
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relative to the operation of the caprtula. 
tion of Paris in your case. 

“ The e: apitulation of Paris of the 3d 
July last, was made between the com- 
manders in chief of the allied and Prus- 
sian armies on the one part, and the 
Prince )’Eckmuhl, commander in chicf 
of the French army, on the other, and 
related exclusively to the military occupe- 
tion of Puris. 

“ The object of the 12th article was 
to prevent any measure of severity, un- 
der the military authority of those whe 
made it, towards any persons in Paris, on 
account of any offices they had filled, or. 
any conduct or political opinions of 
theirs: but it never was intended, and 
never could be intended, to prevent 
either the existing French government, 
under whose authority the French com- 
mander in chief must have acted, or any 
French government which might succeed 
to it, from acting in this respect as it 
might seem fit. 

“ T have the honour to be, 
* Monsieur le Marechal, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) “ WELLINGTON,’ 


Whatever weight posterity may assiga 
to these documents, the advisers of Louis 
XVIII. have considered them as no ob- 
stacle to the death of Marshal Ney; whe 
has accordingly suffered the sentence 
pronounced agalnst him by the Chamber 
of Peers. This sentence was read to the 
marshal at three o’clock in the morning, 
and he was tolé that it would be exc- 
cuted at eight. -At six o’clock he saw 
his lady : he held her for some time seat- 
ed on his knees, saying to her, * This is 
a coup d'etet; itis a misfortune, my dear 
friend, less perhaps than others which 
have also fallen on you since our revolu- 
tions: they have already cost you your 
mother; a terrible aceident has deprived 
you of your sister ; what has happened 
tome is but another accident—{ have 
not lost my honour.” The lady burst 
into tears. He asked to see his chiidren; 
she answered, that she would bring they 
after she had been to the king: but he 
insisted, without telling her, however, 
the few moments that he had to live- —he, 
ordered that: they should come immedi- 
ately. His four children were then 
brought to him, between seven and cig! 
vielock. He lad written to his ewhes. 
in-law to come: he requested a momrgt 
longer to wait tor him; it was refused 
him, He wrote some lines to his old i. 
ther, who is said to be very venerabije 
for his virtues; then conve rsed sume Iil+ 
nutes with the curate of St. Sulpiee, in 
c, aad then said. * Let oa gu,-- 











64 Fo Correspondents. 


When he had reached the Observatory, | &c. Accordingly, all was immediatel# 
as they wished to carry him further on, | hurry and bustle. Provisions experienced 
re said, “ We are well here.” He him- | a sudden and enormous rise in price : 
self commanded the men to place them- | Eggs, which were before about 3s. per 
selves, and, pereciving that the officer | dozen, advanced ‘o 1s. a-piece. Almost 
remained silent, cried out himself, | every other article of produce rose in the 
“ Fire!” and fell with the greatest cou-} same proportion; and even land itself 


race, assumed an increased value of 50i. per 
The following are the words of Ney’s | ceat.—which is not much to be wondered 
Protest to the Chamber of Peers :— at, considering the small extent of the 


“ Hitherto my defence has appeared | island, and the still smaller portion that 
free: I perceive that now it is fettered. | is fit for cultivation, to feed the increased 
E thank my generous defenders for what | number of mouths. Upwards of 900 
they have done, and what they are ready | troops arrived out in the squadron under 
to do; but I pray them to cease, rather | charge of the Northumberland. A great 
than defend me imperfectly. I rather } bustle took place on the 11th, in making 
wish not to be defended at all, than have | preparations for Bonaparte’s reception. 
a shadow of defence. [ am accused, | Eighty of the Company’s soldiers were 
contrary to the faith of treaties, and | stationed to guard the gates ; and orders 
they will not suffer me to invoke them. | were immediately issued by the govere 
I do like Moreau—I appeal to Europe } nor, that no fishing-boats were to be ont 
anil posterity.” | of harbour after four o’clock in the af- 

owt ternoon. On the 15th the fleet arrived, 
ARRIVAL OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. | when some persons from the town were 

On the 10th of October, his Majesty's | allowed to go on board the squadron te 
Ship Icarus arrived at St. Helena, wth; dine. It was some days before all was 
the first tidings of Bonaparte’s over- : 
throw. The inhabitants naturally were} the house allotted for his reception. 
struck with no small degree of surprise. | When he landed, he was dressed in a 
It was, of course, learnt at the same time, | green coat, white waistcoat, light-coloured 
that a very considerable addition would ! small-clothes, white stockings, and cock 
be made to the population of the istand, | ed-hat. The coat was trimmed with gold, 
by the new garrison, as well as the at-j and a plain gold epaulette was placed 
tendants of the celebrated Rebel, the } om each shoulder. He held in his hand 


/ 


commissioners to watch him, their suites, { an elegant telescope. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to remind Correspondents that their communications must arrive at the 


Publisher's, Mr. Souter, No. 1, Paternostcr-row, before the 15th of the month, in order 
to be inserted or noticed in the current Publication. Several articles of great merit have 
becn unavoidably deferred on account of the tatencss of their arrival. The multiplicity of 


Literary favours with which the Britisn Lapy’s MAGAZztne is now honoured, renders — 


the task of selection an important branch of the Editor's duty; and he earnestly repeats 
the request of an early delivery, to enable him to perform it with the requisite discrimina- 
tion and impartiality. 

The communications ef W.L., on Gratitude, of Mercator, of Honorius, of Miss 
Helen Farley, of an Old Maid, of The Ladies’ Friend, of Criticus, of J. Saunders, 
of W.P., of Melpomene, of a Resident at Brighton, are intexded for publication — 
The favours of Junius, of Marcia, Cleomene, and R.S. of Exeter, prove the good- 
will of the writers, but are not adapted to our Miscellany. 

Our Readers will observe, that in the present Number, which commences the Series for 
the year 1816, we omit the Monthly Kalendar. The use of this article will be supplied 
by reference to the Numbers of the past yar, and its farther continuance would be a mere 
r-peiiticn. The compass of our work has also induecd us to drop the Horticultural Hints, 
in order to obtain room for more valuable matter ; but the necessary omission of several 
artichs, which sheuld have appeared under the head of Mirror of the Metropolis, Aas 
convinced us of the propricty ef slill further curtailments in some department in order ie 
the future enlargemcnt of our VIEW of DOMESTIC AFFAIRs, and also of our FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE, 





ERRATUM in our last Nunber. 


_ Page 365, in the second column at top, for “ which we saw by reflection,” read 
‘which was seen by retlection,” , 


ready for conveying the ex-emperor to. 
y g 
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